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A SENSIBLE REQUEST 

Robert F. Nelson, director of publicity for the 
Virginia State Chamber of Commerce, has called 
attention to the enormous demand from teachers 
and school children for special information cover- 
He says requests 
for all kinds of teaching materials have recently 
mounted to hundreds of thousands of inquiries in 
the course of a year. Evidently this demand for 
information is one of the outcomes of the inaugu- 
ration of the revision of the. curriculum in the 
schools of Virginia and other states. 


ing a wide variety of subjects. 


All this is a wholesome sign among the schools 
but Mr. Nelson is wondering whether these re- 
quests for live teaching material could not be more 
systematized for the sake of economy and whether 
the requests could not be made more specific and 
definite and thus make it possible for the Chambers 
of Commerce and transportation companies to be 
of greater service to the schools. He is not object- 
ing to getting requests for such material as is avail- 
able, but his plea is for a systematized plan in mak- 
ing their requests. He suggests, and rightly so, that 
teachers devise some plan by which one pupil is 
assigned to make requests for the information the 
class needs and not have each pupil ask the same 
information, and that the requests be made in 
specific form. He says the State Chamber of 
Commerce is being called upon today to “describe 
the flora and fauna of Virginia,” to “describe the 
geological formation of Virginia,” to “describe the 
life of the Indians in Virginia in 1607”, to “give 
the population of Formosa,” “what are the salient 
features of the AAA ?”, “name the elective officers 
of the State,” “give boundaries of 
County in 1710 enclosing a map of it,” “send pic- 
tures of the President of the United States, Musso- 
lini and Admiral Byrd.” 

Teachers can easily see the need of more care- 
ful supervision of this type of class work. The 
teacher might make all these requests herself for 
the class or delegate some pupil to write one letter 
instead of having forty pupils making the same re- 
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quest. 


Mr. Nelson says that they will be glad to respond 
to a reasonable number of requests that are to the 
point but that they have found no way of taking 
care of such inquiries as were dated November 5 
from a Brooklyn teacher, as follows: 

“Send illustrated or descriptive booklets show- 
ing all agricultural and mining products of Vir- 
ginia, also the names of the leading cities, indus- 
tries, railroads, mines, valleys, lakes, mountains, 
dams, mineral springs, capes, bays, straits, sounds, 
channels, falls, beaches, islands, peninsulas, caves, 
state and national parks, forests and monuments, 
etc. Also booklets for the larger cities of Virginia, 
such as Richmond, Norfolk, Portsmouth, Suffolk, 
Newport News, Alexandria, Charlottesville, Dan- 
ville, Covington, Lynchburg, Harrisonburg, Roa- 
noke, Petersburg, Staunton, Winchester, also 
Shenandoah Caverns, Luray Caverns, Natural 
Bridge, etc.” 

And one dated November 6 from a Virginia 
teacher: 

“Do you have any material on the topic of 
‘Gangsters In Politics?’ If so will you please 
send it to me as soon as possible. I would also like 
to have any material pertaining to Civics on the 
state or national government.” 

It is not our purpose to discourage teachers to 
write State and local Chambers of Commerce and 
transportation companies for definite information 
on a particular aspect of Virginia geography, his- 
torical shrines, and industrial data. These com- 
mercial organizations will gladly send all the avail- 
able information and material they have for dis- 
tribution, but we are sure the teachers of Virginia 
can easily understand the importance of super- 
vising the requests from pupils to avoid duplica- 
tion and jamming unnecessarily the daily mail at 
the Chambers of Commerce offices for informa- 
tion requiring endless research, not to speak of ex- 
hausting their budgets for postage and secretarial 
help. We are not suggesting that teachers cease to 
ask Chambers of Commerce for specific informa- 
tion but we are suggesting that they should ap- 
preciate the limitations of these organizations. 
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POPULATION TRENDS AND SCHOOLS 

Statisticians in the national capital are calling 
attention to some significant birth rate figures and 
shifts in population that are of especial interest to 
_ school officials. In urban areas of the nation, the 
birth rate has been declining for the past decade 
but in 1922 the birth rate shows a spurt upward 
and reached a national peak. This sudden in- 
crease in birth rate is explained by the return of 
men from the world war service. The significant 
fact for education is that the children born in this 
peak are now 14 or 15 years of age and are enter- 
ing the high schools. Since 1922, the birth rate 
has gradually declined to a point where it is be- 
ginning to show a decided decrease of pupils en- 
tering the first grade of our elementary schools in 
the cities. This fact has already come to the at- 
tention of our school officials, one of whose major 
problems in the past has been to provide for the 
expansion of school facilities to meet the constant 
increase in school population. In such Virginia 
cities as Richmond, Roanoke and Norfolk this de- 
crease has already appeared in the recent annual 
reports of superintendents. It is interesting to 
note, however, that the birth rate continues to in- 


crease in the Appalachian Mountain area, includ- 
ing sections of the States of Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, Tennessese, Kentucky and North Carolina. 
In these areas the problem of school expansion 


will continue for many years. It is interesting 
and significant that this is the only area in the 
United States where the increase in birth rate 
continues. 

Still another significant fact for school officials 
brought out by these studies is the rather rapid 
shift of population now going on from the cities to 
the area just outside of the city limits forming an 
urban fringe and thus creating a problem of school 
expansion in the rural areas immediately sur- 
rounding the cities. If these population figures 
mean anything at all, and they certainly do, it 
means that from now on we shall have fewer 
pupils in the elementary schools and that at this 
level of our educational system we shall in the 
future give greater attention to and emphasize 
more the quality of instruction in the grades, but 
the need for expansion in the high school facilities 
will continue for the reason that the factors mak- 
ing for the growth and increase of pupils in 
secondary schools will continue to be operative for 


some time to come. The holding quality of the 
elementary schools will increase and students in 
greater numbers will be going on into the high 
schools. 

We may expect then that the problem of ex- 
pansion of the elementary school facilities, es- 
pecially in the urban areas, will not be so urgent 
and necessary in the future as it has been in the 
past but that the high school expansion will con- 
tinue for fifteen or twenty years to be a problem 
for school officials. 





SCHOOL BUILDING BURNED IN 
ALLEGHANY COUNTY 

The two-story school building at Selma, Alle- 
ghany County, where 133 grade children attend 
school was completely destroyed by fire about 
noon November 12. As soon as the consuming 
flames were discovered the teachers rushed the 
children out of the building. All but eight of 
those in the rooms in the upper floor escaped down 
the stairway before it collapsed. Miss Jackson 
heroically then led eight of the trapped children 
to the windows and told them to jump thirty feet 
to the ground. A few hesitated and Miss Jackson 
lifted them to the windows and told them to jump 
while frantic parents below attempted to catch 
their children in their arms. Miss Jackson, after 
being sure that all the children were out of the 
burning building, dropped from the window sill 
with smoke and flames at her back. The eight 
children who jumped from the windows were 
taken to the hospital at Clifton Forge with splin- 
tered and broken bones and body bruises. For- 
tunately, no lives were lost. 

This will bring school officials to the realization 
of the absolute necessity of outside fire escapes 
for all school buildings. | 





Resolutions on the Death of 
Miss Mattie M. Evans 

The Lunenburg teachers offered the following reso- 
lutions of respect to the late Miss Mattie M. Evans at 
a meeting held in Victoria Sept. 16, 1935. 

WHEREAS, it has pleased Almighty God in His in- 
finite wisdom to promote to higher service our friend 
and co-worker, Miss Mattie M. Evans, and 

WHEREAS, her long, efficient, and untiring services 
as a teacher in the Lunenburg schools have erected to 
her memory monuments more enduring than any me- 
morial her contemporaries can devise, and 

WHEREAS, the teachers have lost a faithful friend 
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and co-worker, and the county and State an outstand- 
ing leader in the field of education, who with unselfish 
devotion and untiring zeal gave her life to the youth 
of Lunenburg County; 

Therefore be it resolved: 

That we, the members of the Lunenburg County 
Teachers Association, do humbly bow in submission to 
the will of the All Wise Providence, realizing that 
deeds, not words, will count when to the throne of God 
we mount and meet our Saviour face to face. 

That we express our deepest sympathy to the family 
and friends. 

Further be it resolved: That a copy of these resolu- 
tions be sent to the family, published in the County 
paper, sent to the Virginia Journal of Education, and 
written in the minutes of the Lunenburg Teachers 


Association. 
c ie Mary E. Barnes 
ommittee ae 
Thomas E. Wilkinson. 


Resolutions on the Death of Miss Minnie Shannon 

We, the teachers of Giles County, adopt the follow- 
ing resolutions: 

Be it resolved—1l. That we extend our deepest sym- 
pathy to the bereaved family of Miss Minnie Shannon, 
our fellow teacher who departed this life February 20, 
1935. 

2. That we, the members of the Association, appre- 
ciate her noble character as manifested by her life, and 
we are conscious of this great loss. 

3. That one copy of these resolutions be sent to the 
county news, one to the Virginia Journal of Education, 
and one to the bereaved family. 

Respectfully submitted, 
H. W. Reynolds 
W. J. King 
C. J. Stafford 
M. H. Johnson 
Mrs. J. S. Andrews 
Mrs. J. C. St. Clair 


Committee 


Resolutions Adopted at Tazewell County 
Teachers Association for 1935-36 


3e it resolved: 

1. That we extend our sincere thanks and appreciation 
to the county board of education and to our division 
superintendent for the efficient manner in which they 
have administered the school affairs during the past year. 

2. That we assure Dr. Sidney B. Hall of our loyal sup- 
port and hearty co-operation in the new educational 
program. 

3. That we earnestly ask our delegates to the next ses- 
sion of the State Education Association to influence the 
next State Legislature to discontinue the present re- 
tirement plan and adopt a retirement plan based upon 
sound business principles. 

4. That, whereas business conditions and the general 
condition of the county are improving, the salary 


schedule of the teachers of Tazewell County be re- 
stored to the level of 1929-30. 

5. That we urge that the State of Virginia adopt a sales 
tax to be specially designated for the support of the 
public schools. 

6. That we favor the raising of the appropriation for 
elementary schools so that the amount spent per pupil 
will be approximately the same as the present budget 
for high school pupils. 

7. That we request that a single salary scale be main- 
tained for high school and elementary school teachers 
with equal training and experience. 

8. That we express our appreciation to the division su- 
perintendent for approval of additional supplementary 
materials which will add to the efficiency of the county 
school system. 

9. That a copy of these resolutions be furnished the 
Virginia Journal of Education and the Tazewell County 
newspapers. 

S. F. Geiger 
W. F. Coley 
Mary C. Bowen 


Committee 





Giles County school board a few days ago passed a reso- 
lution allowing teachers ten days’ sick leave during the 
session. While the teacher is on leave she shall receive 
one-half of her regular salary. The board agrees to pay 
a substitute teacher three-fourths of the salary paid to 
the regular teacher. 


The Rockefeller Foundation has recently set up an 
interesting educational experiment. It is selecting thirty 
college graduates of unusual talent, interested in public 
service, and sending them to Washington for a post- 
graduate course in government administration. These 
students will spend a year working as assistants for high 
officials without salary. Their expenses will be paid by 
the Foundation. The work of these students will count 
as a college degree in practical government. We are just 
beginning to get around to the idea that public adminis- 
tration calls for a high degree of talent and special train- 
ing; yet it is a curious fact that in this country, while 
demanding experts in industry and trade, we have always 
been suspicious of them in public service, apparently as- 
suming that amateurs can do better. 


Roy C. Helms, principal of schools at Amelia, has re- 
cently been appointed to assist in a study of secondary 
school standards now being conducted under the auspices 
of the executive committee of the New England and 
Middle Atlantic States Association of secondary schools. 


Governor Peery has recently appointed Dave E. Satter- 
field, Jr., of Richmond, to membership on the State Board 
of Education to fill the vacancy brought about by the 
resignation of Judge Robert M. Hughes, of Norfolk. 


The following district meetings have been held during 
the fall: District A, at Tappahannock; District B, at 
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Newport News; District E, at South Boston; District G, 
at Harrisonburg; District H, at Leesburg. The remain- 
ing districts will hold their meetings next spring. 


Dr. Sidney B. Hall, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, has been in demand recently as a speaker 
at State and national educational conventions. 

John E. Martin, president of the Virginia Education 
Association, spoke at a meeting of the Rockbridge County 
Teachers Association at Lexington on November 9. 


100 PER CENT MEMBERSHIP 
The following school divisions in Virginia have 100 
per cent membership in the N. E. A.: 


County of Fairfax 
City of Hopewell 
City of Newport News 


Why cannot more counties, towns, and cities of Vir- 
ginia do likewise? Each year local, state, regional and 
national calls are made for membership in their respec- 
tive organizations, and just a few dollars for each is a 
heavy draw on a méager salary. But what about the re- 
turns on such investments? No teacher fails in her 
loyalty to such calls if she gets real and immediate help 
from their publications and service. 

Our National Education Association as an organization 
is now large enough and strong enough to branch out in 
many fields of research; these bring help to the teachers 
through the monthly journal and the many bulletins which 
are published. If our teachers would avail themselves 
constantly of these helps, and use them in their daily 
programs, they would not hesitate to join this great 
organization. 

JENNIE DAUGHTREY. 


NOTICE TO COMMERCIAL TEACHERS 


Miss Jennie Daughtrey, of Norfolk, chairman for Vir- 
ginia of the Department of Business Education of the 
National Education Association, sends us this appeal to 
commercial teachers in Virginia for membership: 

The arm of the National Education Association has 
reached out to help the commercial teachers of the nation. 

In only a few years the membership has grown beyond 
the 1,000 mark, and this session we want to see Virginia 
move up from her place of 14th in the rank of states 
in membership to 4th place, if possible. The business 
publication issued quarterly is one of the best dollar- 
investments a commercial teacher can make. These issues 
go with the membership and are always worth reading 
by commercial teachers. 

A strong membership will mean a bigger and better 
Quarterly, and a strong organization will mean greater 
and better things for commercial education. Will not 
the commercial teachers of Virginia listen to the appeals 
of the chairmen of the different sections of the State and 
send individual or departmental subscriptions to the na- 
tional Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Frances Doub North, 
Western High School, Baltimore, Maryland? 


ACTION SUSSEX COUNTY ASSOCIATION 


The executive board of the Sussex County Education 
Association met October 16, 1935. 

The proposed State Pension Law was explained to the 
teachers at this time. The group instructed the dele- 
gates at the annual meeting to express the approval of 
the State Pension Law by Sussex County teachers. 

Minimum Salary and Length of School Term for Vir- 
ginia Schools was also a topic for discussion. The dele- 
gates were instructed to vote for a $720 minimum salary 
and eight months’ term with an ultimate objective of 
nine months’ term. While this will affect Sussex County 
very little, the teachers here realize that such a standard 
might help some counties in Virginia. 

Among other things Group Insurance for Teachers was 
discussed. The policy offered by the Provident Accident 
and Life Insurance Company was approved by the group 
and each individual teacher of Sussex County will be 
given the opportunity of carrying accident and health 
insurance at a lower rate than other individuals. 

The president of the organization urged all teachers to 
discuss school affairs whenever an opportunity presented 
itself so that the people of the community may better 
understand the point of view of the schools. 


Lucite V. Cray, Secretary. 


CHRISTMAS SEALS AND WHAT 
THEY DO 


From Thanksgiving to Christmas the little tuberculosis 
seals will make their silent plea for aid to the tuberculous. 
For more than a quarter of a century the National Tuber- 
culosis Association and its 2,000 affiliated units throughout 
the country have been waging war against this disease. 

Marked progress in the fight is noted but tuberculosis 
is still the greatest cause of death between the ages of 
15 and 45 in this country. 

The annual toll is approximately 70,000 men, women and 
children—more than twice as many persons as are killed 
in auto accidents. One and one-half as many young women 
as young men between the ages of 15 and 24 are victims. 
It causes an annual economic loss to the nation of nearly 
one billion dollars. 

Christmas Seals finance a program which is wide and 
varied, but it is all directed toward the discovery of un- 
known cases of tuberculosis, securing treatment for them 
and educating the public in basic facts about the disease so 
they will know how to protect themselves from it. Educa- 
tion of the public is the fundamental purpose of the organ- 
ization. The National Tuberculosis Association declares 
that if modern knowledge about the disease were properly 
applied by the public tuberculosis could be wiped out almost 
over night; all present deaths from the disease are totally 
unnecessary. 

Students and teachers throughout the nation are being 
enlisted in this campaign to inform the people. 

Special services, such as nursing, free clinics, tuberculin 
tests and X-rays are featured in the work of local as- 
sociations. Preventoria and summer camps are operated 
by many organizations with funds derived from Christmas 
Seals. 
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Trends and Tides in Education 


WHAT PARENTS WANT IN EDUCATION 


Some one has recently made a study of the in- 
terest of parents in education, especially as to what 
they would like for their children to study in 
school. It is interesting to note that the question- 
naires revealed that parents were most interested 
in the fundamentals—arithmetic, spelling, read- 
ing, writing, and English. It is also of interest 
to note that physical education and health are con- 
sidered very important by parents. A strange 
fact is that the four social subjects, geography, 
history, civics, and social studies, are placed rel- 
atively low by a large per cent of the parents in 
comparison with the other subjects. Is this an 
indication that some parents are so disheartened by 
the handling of our social and civic problems that 
they think it is a waste of time to teach the social 
studies in the elementary school? It is also in- 
teresting to note that a relatively large percentage 
of parents look favorably on manual training and 
household arts as proper subjects to be taught in 
our schools. 


TEACHING PATRIOTISM 


Commissioner Studebaker, of the federal office 
of education in Washington, is greatly interested 
in a plan of establishing community forums for 
the purpose of teaching patriotism and citizenship 
that America may be made safe for a democratic 
future. He says that it is important that parents 
and teachers as well as superintendents and school 
boards be well acquainted with the methods of the 
true forum so that they can apply these methods 
in their many conferences and meetings. He says 
that educators, of all people, should engage in the 
study of the needs of a community for facilities 
for public discussion and make plans for meeting 
these needs through the agency of public educa- 
tion, that the superintendents should take the 
lead in working out plans and programs for syste- 
matic management of public affairs forums in his 
immediate community. 

’ The schools are perfect meeting places for even- 
ing gatherings of adults, and teachers and parents 
are already alive to common interests in child and 


youth education. The federal office of education 


is now making plans to be of service in promoting 
this movement toward a better civic enlighten- 
ment. Commissioner Studebaker believes that 
such community forums would contribute greatly 
to the building of a better life for all. The public 
school people ought to have the boldness to take 
their proper places as leaders in this movement to 
provide facilities for free public discussions of all 
public problems, state and local. 


WHAT IS THE USE OF CONVENTIONS? 

Conventions serve a need that no other activity 
quite supplies. After all, any enterprising and de- 
termined delegate can, by prompt attendance, 
crowd himself somewhere in the first four rows, 
and what is “baloney” to a sophisticated veteran 
conventioner may be good roast beef to the se- 
rious-minded office worker, the budding young 
executive, the field man, and others who are 
earnestly on the lookout for information and who 
are not averse to feeling an honest thrill over an 
eloquent idea. Genuine inspiration may be rare 
but one is more likely to find it somewhere at a 
national convention than in a swivel chair, or 
sticking forever in the same o!d home town. Per- 
haps those who doubt the value of conventions 
might find it profitable to inquire if perchance 
they are standing in their own light. 

No one can fail to sense a feeling of buoyancy 
in a convention crowd. There is something more 


‘than so many men and women at such meetings. 


A convention lays down a substantial tissue of 
solidarity, of companionship, of comradeship in 
the promotion of the purpose for which it is called. 
At these meetings are adopted forward-looking 
measures which individuals working alone would 
forever fail to develop in their own offices. One 
good thought bolsters up another, and what was 
merely a timid notion in the mind of one man 
grows to importance under the encouragement of 
congenial associates. The spirit of conventions is 
the opposite of the spirit of anarchy. The lone 
worker sees a distorted picture of the world. Sat- 
isfaction with local success, in the long run, cuts 
off healthy circulation of ideas—and is a malady 
for which conventions are perhaps the only 
remedy. 
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Helps for Grade Teachers 
MRS. ALEXANDER MILLAR, Bedford 
SOME CHRISTMAS SUGGESTIONS 


The Twenty-fourth of December 
The clock ticks slowly in the hall, 
And slower and more slow, the long hours crawl; 
It seems as though today 
Would never pass away ; 
The clock ticks slowly, s-l-o-w-l-y in the hall. 
—Copyright, The Churchman. 


Santa Claus 
He comes in the night! He comes in the night ! 
He softly, silently comes ; 
While little brown heads on pillows so white 
Are dreaming of bugles and drums. 
He cuts through the snow like a ship through the 
foam 
While the light flakes round him whirl; 
Who tells him, I know not, but he findeth the home 
Of each good little boy and girl. 


The little red stockings he silently fills 
Till the stockings will hold no more; 
The bright little sleds for the great snow hills 
Are quickly set down on the floor. 
Then Santa Claus mounts to the roof like a bird 
And glides to his seat in the sleigh; 
Not the sound of a bugle or drum is heard 
As he noiselessly gallops away. 


He rides to the East, he rides to the West, 
Of his goodies he touches not one ; 

He eateth the crumbs of the Christmas feast 
When the dear little folks are done. 

Old Santa doeth all that he can; 
This beautiful mission is his: 

Then, children be good to the little old man, 
When you find who the little man is. 

—Unknown. 


Christmas Drums (Handicraft) 

Use cereal boxes ; be sure the top is in its place. 
Paint the boxes dark green using crayons. Place 
a band, of red around the top and the bottom, in- 
serting paper clips near the bands. Use these clips 
for holding the red cord with which the drum is 
laced. Try this, for children enjoy no toy so much 
as those they make. 


Santa’s Sleigh (Handicraft) 


This is inexpensive and is its own reward. 


From a five and ten cent store buy eight tiny 
reindeer. Glue these to a board about two feet 
long. Cut the body of the sleigh from card- 
board, place it upon sleigh runners made from a 
wire dress hanger. Harness the deer with 
tiny red ribbon. Place the reins in the hands of 
Santa as he sits upon the seat of the sleigh. Paint 
the body of the sleigh with red crayon and cover 
the board with cotton. Over it all sprinkle snow. 

Santa appears upon the teacher’s desk. After 
circling the desk a few times, some child, or 
children, recites “The Night Before Christmas.” 
The children sing, “Jolly, Jolly, Santa Claus.” 

Santa makes a short speech, puppet fashion, 
and presents (by proxy) the packages in his 
sleigh on which are written the names of honor 
roll pupils. Other packages are presented, after 
which Santa and his sleigh disappear on shoulders 
of two boys shouting, 

“Merry Christmas to all— 
And to all a good night.” 


A Christmas Tree 

The moonlight Christmas tree is most beauti- 
ful. It is very simply dressed with long, flat 
pieces of cotton laid on the branches just as nature 
does it. From the branches are suspended long 
tinsel icicles like nature dresses her Christmas 
tree. 

If you try this, you will not be disappointed, 
and the children will get a purer vision of the real 
meaning and beauty of the Christmas spirit. 
With Tiny Tim let us say— 

“God bless you, every one.” 


Christmas With Mother Goose 
All the characters are in costume. If costumes 
are not convenient, placards bearing the name of 
the character represented and worn as a breast 
plate is effective. 


List of Characters 
Little Tommy Tucker 
Nimble Jack 
Peter, Peter Pumpkin 
Eater 
Mistress Mary 
Boy Blue 


Simple Simon 
Bo-Peep 

Little Polly Flinders 
Jack Horner 
Margery Daw 

Little Miss Muffet 
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Man of Our Town 

Lucky Locket 

Bryan O’lin 

Peter Piper 
Suggestions for costumes found in any illus- 

trated book of Mother Goose Rhymes. 


Enter Mother Goose. Recites: 
Hickory, Dickory, Dock! 
The mouse ran up the clock, 
The clock struck one, 
The mouse ran down; 
Hickory, Dickory, Dock. 


Fortune Telling 
Old Woman 
A Boy 


Well, well, well, I declare if it isn’t one o’clock 
and Santa hasn’t come yet. He was due here an 
hour ago. I wonder what could have happened 
to him! Christmas Eve night! One o’clock! And 
no Santa! There must have been an accident of 
some sort. Santa has never yet forgotten the dear 
little children. He will surely come. 

Santa radioed that he was coming in a big 
streamline airplane. There are so many airplanes 
and Baby Blimps flying about, the Blimps down 
low and the big planes higher, then the big strato- 
sphere planes up and away up—poor Santa will 
have a hard time coming on the earth, under the 
earth, or through the air. You know those sub- 
ways are under the earth, the sand hogs made 
these. I hope none of them has bumped into dear 
old Santa. I should be deeply grieved even if 
one little child should be disappointed on Christ- 
mas Day. 

Just to keep you children awake | think I 
shall call my children to come and speak a piece 
for you. Calls through a trumpet—Children, 
children, please come and help these other nice 
little children to stay awake until Santa comes. 

Mother Goose children enter tumbling, skip- 
ping, running and dancing. 

Mother Goose: Here you are, take seats just 
anywhere, floor or anywhere. 

The children arrange themselves in the order 
in which the character they represent is named. 

Mother Goose announces the speakers, each 
returning to his own place. 


Tommy Tucker 
Little Tommy Tucker sings for his supper, 
What shall he eat? Brown bread and butter. 
How will he cut it without e’er a knife? 
How will he be married without e’er a wife? 


Simple Simon 
Simple Simon met a pieman 
Going to the fair; 
Says Simple Simon to the pieman, 
“Let me taste your ware.” 


Says the pieman to Simple Simon, 
“Show me first your penny.” 
Says Simple Simon to the pieman, 

“Indeed I have not any.” 


He went to shoot a wild duck, 
But wild duck flew away; 

Says Simon, “I can’t hit him 
Because he will not stay.” 


Simple Simon went a-fishing 
For to catch a whale; 

And all the water he had got, 
Was in his mother’s pail. 


Simple Simon went a-hunting, 
For to catch a hare; 

He rode an ass about the streets, 
But couldn’t find one there. 


He washed himself with blacking ball, 
Because he had no soap; 

Then, then, said to his mother, 
“T’m a beauty now, I hope.” 


He went for water in a sieve, 
But soon it all ran through; 

And now poor Simple Simon 
Bids you all adieu. 


Nimble Jack 
Places a candlestick in front of the stage, 
recites and jumps over the candlestick. 


Jack, be nimble, 
Jack, be quick, 
And Jack jump over the candlestick. 


Bo-Peep 
Little Bo-Peep has lost her sheep, 
And can’t tell where to find them; 
Leave them alone, and they’ll come home, 
And bring their tails behind them. 


Peter, Peter, Pumpkin Eater 
Enters bringing a pumpkin. He sits upon the 
pumpkin, recites. 
Peter, Peter, pumpkin eater, 
Had a wife and couldn’t keep her; 
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He put her in a pumpkin shell, With the skinny side out and the woolly 
And there he kept her very well. side in, 
Little Polly Flinders “Ah, ha, that is warm!” said Bryan O’Lin. 
Enters, dirty, with marks of soot on dress, face The Man in Our Town 
and hands. A bunch of cedar or pine will serve as a quick- 
Little Polly Flinders sat among the cinders, set hedge. He acts the part. 
Warming her pretty little toes! There was a man in our town, 
Her mother came and caught her, And he was wondrous wise; 
And whipped her little daughter, He jumped into a bramble bush, 
For spoiling her nice new clothes. And scratched out both his eyes: 
Mistress Mary (eyes closed) 
Mistress Mary, quite contrary, And when he saw his eyes were out, 
How does your garden grow? With all his might and main, 
With cockle shells and silver bells He jumped into another bush, 
And pretty maids all in a row. And scratched them in again. 
Jack Horner Peter Piper 
Little Jack Horner Peter Piper picked a peck of pickling pepper ; 
Sat in a corner, A peck of pickling pepper Peter Piper picked ; 
Eating a Christmas pie; If Peter Piper picked a peck of pickling 
He put in his thumb, pepper, 
And pulled out a plum, Where’s the peck of pickling pepper 
Avd cried, “What a good boy Peter Piper picked ? 
am I!” Lucy Locket 
Boy Blue Lucy Locket lost her pocket, 
Little Boy Blue, come blow your horn! Kitty Fisher found it: 
The sheep’s in the meadow, the cow’s Not a penny in it, 
in the corn. But a ribbon ’round it. 
Where’s the boy that looks after the Fortune-Telling by Daisy Petals 
sheep? Daisy: 
He’s under the haycock fast asleep. He loves me, he don’t! 
Will you wake him? No, not I; He'll have me, he won’t! 
For if I do, he’ll be sure to cry. He would if he could, 
Margery Daw But he can’t, so he don’t! 
See-saw, Margery Daw, Old Woman and Sambo 
Jenny shall have a new master ; Sambo: “Old woman, old woman, shall we 
She shall have but a penny a day, go a-shearing ?” 
Because she can’t work any faster. Old Woman: “Speak a little louder, sir, I am 
Miss Muffet very thick of hearing.” 
Little Miss Muffet, Sambo: “Old woman, old woman, shall [ 


kiss you dearly ?” 
Old Woman: “Thank you, kind sir, I hear you 
very clearly.” 


She sat on a tuffet, 
Eating of curds and whey ; 
There came a great spider, 


Who sat down beside her, Telephone rings. Mother Goose rises and re- 
And frightened Miss Muffet minds the children to sit still as a mouse while 
away. she is out. 
Bryan O’Lin Mother Goose returns. 
Bryan O’Lin had no breeches to wear, O me! O my! Santa has had an accident. 
So he bought him a sheepskin and made Children show distress. 


him a pair, Mother Goose: Yes, it is true. An unskilled 
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pilot, poor material in the left wing of the plane— 
and Santa’s toys were spilled in the Arctic Ocean. 
Reaching London, Santa used a train of trucks; 
some children ran in front of the trucks, and two 
were injured. Then Santa went back to his 
sleigh and reindeer — but Dancer, Dunder, 
Prancer and Blitzen would not obey traffic lights 
and—more toys smashed, Santa hurt and three 
boys sent to a hospital. 

Children groan and moan. 

Mother Goose: 
hurt. I saw him. 

Children: You saw him! How? 

Mother Goose: By television. 

A jingle of bells is heard. Santa enters with 
his pack. 

Children greet him with shouts and cheers. 

Santa: Happy Christmas, children. I have 
gifts for all the children in all the world, but I 
surely have a hard time getting around to them. 
So many careless people cause fearful accidents. 


Don’t cry, Santa isn’t badly 


Before I distribute the presents please let me give 
you a few hints for a safe Christmas. 

Shop early! It is safer and surer. 

Don’t use candles on the trees or in the win- 
dows. 

Place the tree well away from the open fire. 

Dispose of the tree by New Year’s Day. It is 
safer. 

Ask Santa to wear clothing that won’t catch 
fire. 

For decorating, use a substantial ladder to pre- 
vent falls. 

Select gifts with safety in mind. 

Avoid accidents caused by fire works. 

Skating on thin ice, coasting on hills that are 
open to traffic, hitching sleds to automobiles 
cause serious accidents. 

Let’s make this a Careful Christmas and a 
merry Christmas is sure to follow. 

Children group themselves around Santa with 

hands held out to him for gifts. 

The Man of Our Town steps forward and rats 

ing his hand as if in benediction, recites: 
Good night! Good night! 
Far flies the light, 
ut still God’s love 
Shall flame above, 
Making all bright. 
Good night! Good night! 
—Victor Huco. 
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THE MIND IN MOTION 


“In peace as well as in war the 
mind must be kept in motion.” 


THE NEW CURRICULUM 


In the concentrated attention upon a new cur- 
riculum for our schools we should not lose sight 
of the fact that a new curriculum is something 
that has been tried many times before. The Greeks 
debated the pros and cons of a new curriculum in 
the fifth century B. C. 
inroads of Hellenistic culture upon their tradi- 
tions, founded the Synagogue as their stronghold 
of learning. awakened to the 
values of Greek learning, argued the matter of 
teaching Greek for over a hundred years before 
incorporating it in their system of schools. These 
are a few instances of the many “new ideas” that 
have exerted a profound influence upon the whole 


The Hebrews, fearing the 


The Romans, 


history of education. 

The question now is, are we again at the cross- 
roads of learning? In viewing the new trends, 
how much of the old will it be wise to discard and 
how much of the new will it be wise to incor- 
porate? The problem should be not only to 
examine carefully the new but to even more care- 
fully re-examine the old, lest we let go something 
of “that which is good.” 

A proper knowledge of the philosophical ideas 
behind the educational trend of the day is neces- 
sary for the “broad view” that is to evaluate the 
movement clearly and to give it whatever lasting 
value it may possess. 

Forty-odd publications upon the curriculum 
were compiled this fall by a faculty member of a 
State institution for preparation of teachers. In 
speaking of his bibliography, the compiler made 
the statement: “These books are largely of a 
philosophical nature, but I know of no better way 
of understanding the ideas back of the new cur- 
riculum than to read these references on the op- 
portunities and responsibilities of our new educa- 
tional program.” 

Copies of this bibliography may be secured 
from the Extension Division, University, Vir- 
ginia, upon request. Write also for information 
concerning the directed reading outline, “Trends 
in Recent Educational Thought and Practice.” 
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als are extremely interesting to all of us, 

but we must not forget that the fourth grade 
child himself is the center of interest. Modern ed- 
ucation is child-centered. The big difference be- 
tween the old and the revised course of study is 
the shift of emphasis from subject matter to child 
life. Instead of teaching subject matter we are 
now teaching children. The aim of this paper is to 
call attention to some of the outstanding charac- 
teristics of fourth grade children and to show how 
fourth grade activities supplement the natural 
forces within the child seeking his growth and de- 
velopment. 

Fourth grade children are especially interested 
in outdoor life. The fourth grade child is leaving 
behind his world of fancy and is turning to a 
world of things, places and action. He is interested 
in hunting, fishing, trapping, going through caves, 
climbing mountains, wading streams, going on 
hikes, camping, and exploring in general. His 
nature calls for these activities. The fourth grade 
girl may not like hunting as much as the fourth 
grade boy but she likes camping, scouting, going 
on picnics; she is interested in plant and animal 
life; she likes swimming, boating, and living in 


Poa RTH Grade subject matter and materi- 


the open. 

The center of interest for the fourth grade has 
been selected to meet these needs. The activities 
of pioneer life fit perfectly into the nature of the 
fourth grade child. The pioneers lived out of 
doors. Their life was made up of hunting, fishing, 
trapping, and exploring. If we see this harmony, 
we can understand why the revised course of study 
made pioneer life the center of interest for the 
fourth grade. The psychology of fourth grade 
children determined the choice. 

Fourth grade children are growing more and 
more independent. The boy especially is daring 
and adventurous, ready to act on his own initiative. 
Fourth grade children are just beginning to dis- 
cover their own powers, their own strength and 


CHARACTERISTICS OF FOURTH GRADE CHILDREN 
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abilities. They are anxious to try out these pow- 
ers, to test their own strength and abilities. 

We see the harmony again between pioneer life 
and nine-year-old children. The pioneer was inde- 
pendent, daring, courageous, and adventurous. He 
went West in part to avoid certain restrictions of 
fixed colonial life. He objected to certain social 
customs, certain social inequalities, and certain re- 
strictions imposed by government. His chief mo- 
tive was to get away from restrictions by going 
West where he could be free and independent. 
The fourth grade child has that spirit to a very 
high degree. We must give him all the freedom he 
is able to use wisely. We must even encourage in- 
dependence, initiative and originality. 

Fourth grade children are full of energy and al- 
ways active. They goin leaps and bounds. They 
seldom go up stairs one step at a time; they go up 
three or four steps at atime. They come down in 
the same way. They are hard on homes at this 
age, frequently breaking valuable furniture, knock- 
ing out window panes, and engaging in vandalism 
in general, We see again why fourth grade chil- 
dren need to go on hikes; to go scouting and ex- 
ploring ; to play outdoor games, such as, baseball, 
football, hockey ; why they need to wrestle, to run, 
jump, and to test their strength in every possible 
way. They need that kind of activity. That is 
why pioneer life appeals to them. 

Children between nine and twelve long for 
group life. The gregarious instinct is strongest 
during this period. This is the time for gangs 
among boys and cliques or clubs among girls. We 
must take care of their social needs. Fourth grade 
children crave companionship and abhor solitude. 

The pioneers didn’t go West to find solitude; 
they went West in groups and settled in groups. 
They had their social activities. The men had 
their clearings, house-raisings, log rollings, corn 
shuckings, wheat thrashings, and molasses boil- 
ings. These were play activities as well as work 
activities. The women had their quilting parties, 
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dances, and other forms of social activities. We 
see again how closely pioneer life and nine-year- 
old life are akin. 

Fourth grade children are hero worshippers. 
They have no abstract ideal. They delight in read- 
ing about pioneers like Daniel Boone, George Rog- 
ers Clark, Kit Carson, David Crockett, Captain 
John Smith, Governor Spottswood, George Wash- 
ington. They love achievement, strength, daring, 
courage, action. They find these elements in pi- 
oneer life. That is why pioneer life makes such a 
strong appeal to fourth grade children. 

Fourth grade children differ widely in interests, 
abilities, capacity to learn, appreciations, under- 
standings and ambitions. The average chronolog- 
ical age (C A) of fourth grade children is nine 
years six months; their average educational age 
(E A) is the same; but the E A will vary from 
about 7-6 to 11-6. Their education quotient (EQ) 
will vary from about 80 to about 120. The mental 
age (M A) will vary from 7-6 to 11-6. They vary 
widely inI.Q. Yet fourth grade children are more 
alike than they are unlike. At least fifty per cent 
of them can profit by the same instruction. Those 
in the lower fourth and those in the upper fourth 
will need different instruction. Fourth grade in- 
struction will have to adapt itself to these differ- 
ences, 

The memory of fourth grade children is at its 
height. Now is the time for building habits and 
developing skills. Reading, writing, spelling, and 
the fundamentals of arithmetic should be mas- 
tered as far as possible. Desirable forms of be- 
havior, such as, courtesy, honesty, service to oth- 
ers, sincerity, and fairness should be made auto- 
matic. Right living is easily developed at this time. 
It comes by practicing right living. The fourth 
grade child is ready to act. He needs guidance, 
that’s all. 

The collecting interest is at its height from nine 
toten. The fourth grade child begins with collect- 
ing stamps, rocks, pins, marbles, and many wurth- 
less things but he soon begins to collect worth 
while things, such as, books, pictures, herbariums, 


tools of various kinds. The teacher’s part is to 


guide him in his collections. 

The constructive interest is strong in fourth 
grade children. It isa part of their nature to build 
dams, wigwams, huts, tents, camps, blockhouses, 
covered wagons, bow and arrows, flatboats, canoes, 
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and forts. These activities represent the activities 
of the pioneers and natural expressions of fourth 
grade children. 

We see then the harmony between the center of 
interest of the fourth grade and the nature of the 
fourth grade child. Good teaching is simply aid- 
ing, encouraging, directing, and stimulating the 
natural growth and development of the child. That 
means we must discover these urges, these natural 
tendencies and use them in guiding his activities. 

If the boy is interested in scouting, we must use 
this interest as one in directing his activities. Be- 
fore beginning, though, we should find out his for- 
mer experiences in scouting. We have to build on 
what we already know. After we find out what 
books he has read, in what activities he has taken 
part, what creations he has made, we are in a po- 
sition to aid his efforts to enlarge and enrich his 
scouting experience. In good teaching, then, we 
use the interests of children in enlarging and en- 
riching their experience, in building good habits, 
right attitudes, ennobling appreciations, and in ac- 
quiring useful information. The five key words 
of successful teaching are these—need, experience, 
interest, ability, capacity. To make my meaning 
clearer, let me amplify: 

1. What are the needs of this group of 
children—physical, intellectual, and ethical ? 
Meeting the needs of children is the major 
aim of education. 

2. What have they learned so far? What 
abilities have they developed? What habits? 
What attitudes? What appreciations? Is 
the proposed experience.or new experience 
connected with their past experiences? Edu- 
cation is correcting, enlarging and enriching 
past experience. 

3. Is this activity tied up with the pres- 
ent interests of these children? If not, the 
activity will be forced, attention divided, and 
effort half-hearted. 

4. Is the task beyond the ability of this 
group of children? Is it too easy to challenge 
or too difficult for some measure of success? 
Children are discouraged in trying to solve 
problems beyond their ability. 

5. Is the capacity of this child to learn 
very limited or very extended? Is his learn- 
ing worthy or unworthy of his capacity? Is 


his E Q at least equal to his I. O? 
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A Proposal 


Explanatory Note: 


At the meeting of the executive committee of the Virginia Education Association September 


14, 1935, Superintendents A. L. Bennett, of Albemarle, and G. L. H. Johnson, of Danville, presented a proposal to 
change the form of the official organ of the Association. This proposal was referred to the Public Relations Com- 
At the suggestion of this committee the statement of 
the sponsors of this proposition is printed in this issue of the Journal. 


mittee for a recommendation to the board of directors. 


Mr. PRESIDENT AND MEMBERS OF THE COM- 
MITTEE: 

We wish to submit the proposition that the Vir- 
ginia Education Association should seriously con- 
sider converting the Virginia Journal of Education 
into a mixed publication, in newspaper form, de- 
voted no less to the cause of education and the 
affairs of the Association but of wider and more 
diversified scope. 

Our general reasons for this suggestion are as 
follows: 

1. In its present form, scope and resources the 
Virginia Journal of Education is not meeting 
and cannot meet either the technical or general 
needs of the teachers and school administrators 
of Virginia. The teachers are now so generally 
advanced in their professional training and 
thinking that they demard more and more au- 
thoritative studies in the various fields of teach- 
ing and administration. 
essarily be based upon research that requires 
the services of specialists, for the most part, 
and involves considerable time and money. 
“The Journal” has not the resources to extend 
its services in this direction. Nor do we think 
it wise to attempt to do so in view of the fact 
that there are many educational journals of 
national circulation, of the most authoritative 
and diversified content, able to direct research 
and pay for materials, and available to all tea- 
chers at very small cost. It is our belief that we 
should encourage the wider use of these fine 
journals, not discourage their use through at- 
tempt at duplication of materials and costs. 

2. It is desirable to have professional studies and 
articles from the local field and to encourage 
as far as practicable local talent in professional 
writing, but an educational newspaper of the 
type we have in mind, appearing more fre- 
quently, can readily give space to such articles. 
They should prove of greater value because 
they would be more widely read. However, 
their publication would be less costly because 
of less space and cheaper production. 


These must nec-: 


3. 


There is a rich, undeveloped field for supply- 
ing to teachers particularly, and in time to 
many other social groups and agencies, govern- 
ing bodies and civic-minded individuals, all 
sorts of pertinent, interesting and constructive 
information concerning State and local govern- 
ment, economics, social problems and experi- 
ments, etc. There is not in this State any organ 
of publication that presents in balanced, well- 
arranged, authentic, systematic fashion much 
of the most valuable and significant civic and 
social information—information that would be 
of the greatest benefit to teachers in training 
young people for civic responsibility and in 
giving them current knowledge of their State 
and its subdivisions. Such a newspaper as we 
propose would in time, we believe, become a 
veritable clearing house for the sort of infor- 
mation indicated and would unify in most de- 
sirable ways our thinking as citizens of Vir- 
ginia. 

With due acknowledgement of the services of 
daily and weekly regular newspapers of the 
State in disseminating school news and in advo- 
cating the more apparent needs of education, 
their field is conditioned upon private gain, the 
nature of “news”, individual opinion, etc. It is 
our mature judgment that so large a group of 
State-makers as the educational forces of Vir- 
ginia, including such active groups as the Pa- 
rent-Teacher Association, health organizations 
and other allied agencies, should have such an 
organ as will give fuller expression of their 
views as to the requirements of a safe and pro- 
gressive State and give it in such form as to be 
more articulate and more readily available to 
an ever-widening circle of readers. The lack 
of such a publication in more recent periods has 
seemed to us to be the missing link in our chain 
of public communication, 

We believe no single thing could more greatly 
stimulate and sustain professional morale than 
such a newspaper as we contemplate with a 
good mixture of professional and news writ- 
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ing in popular style—always emphasis upon 
form and style. 
sional folk need so much to know about the 


Perhaps no group of profes- 


fine, distinctive pieces of work done by one 
another or so much to feel a high degree of in- 
terest in one another as do teachers, who must 
and will serve well but who cannot afford to 
employ some of the more common arts of self- 
advancement. And there is an abundance of 
interesting and significant school news, if only 
it be gathered, properly edited and presented 
in virile, human interest fashion. 
properly concern teachers and administrators 


It may very 


not only but also students and others who have 
achieved anything of educational or civic im 


portance. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR SUPPORT 

We realize that when one makes a suggestion 
for an important change of policy or instrumen- 
tality he should have thought much of the means 
for making the change. That problem in this con- 
nection, although real and requiring time and busi- 
nesslike procedure, seems not unusually difficult. 
Here we suggest the following sources of support: 


1. Subscriptions of all of the teachers, adminis- 
trators and many professors of the schools and 
colleges of Virginia—certainly as many as 
15,000. In time, many more subscriptions from 
related groups and interested individuals. 


Such a newspaper would, for obvious reasons, 
be a much more valuable advertising medium. 
TheVirginia Journal of Education is rather 
obviously a poor advertising medium and 
carries only such advertising as would have the 
chance attention of a few administrators and 
teachers, such as announcement of new books 
and school supplies. A newspaper appearing 
weekly, for example, and used freely in the 
schools for source materials indicated and hav- 
ing a State-wide circulation would have very 
strong appeal to advertisers, if properly pre- 
sented. 


There are published in the State, under sepa- 
rate auspices, such bulletins as the Parent- 
Teacher Association’s Virginia Bulletin, Uni- 
versity News Letter, Techogram, numerous 
special bulletins from the State Department and 
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higher institutions intended for teachers, etc. 
We are reasonably certain that these agencies 
and other public agencies, could be shown the 
far greater advantage of publishing their ma- 
terials in a newspaper of such sweeping circu- 
lation as the one proposed. Indeed, it seems 
that practically every State agency would find 
its columns increasingly valuable in reaching 
the people with important announcements of 
an official character. 


If with these certain and prospective sources of 
support the change seems a too great financial risk, 
it is difficult to see how the present publication and 
many other publications generally similar manage 
to survive. Practically all colleges and high schools 
now publish very creditable papers of 8, 12 and 
more pages and have only local advertising and 
student subscriptions for support. We feel that it 
would be an entirely safe and practical venture, 
even a good business venture. 


THE NAME 


We think that it should not be necessary com- 
pletely to abandon the present name—Virginia 
Journal of Education. There is a certain tradition 
about the present name that is altogether respect- 
able and should as far as practicable be preserved. 
If, however, the newspaper is to have the wider 
appeal and the broader significance indicated we 
would advise a modification of the name. For the 
sake of illustration only, we suggest something 
like the following: 

The Virginia Journal and Citizen 

The Virginia Journal and Forum 

The Virginia Journal and Digest 
And, as a sort of sub-title, something like the fol- 
lowing: A Newspaper Devoted to Education in 
A Democracy. 


We are aware of a good many practical ques- 
tions, such as printing, staff adaptation and en- 
largement, etc. that must be studied carefully be- 
fore it would be wise to make any sort of change. 
We are here merely presenting the proposition and 
suggesting that it is a very desirable change that 
should be considered as promptly as possible. 


Respectfully, 
(Signed) A. L, BENNETT 
(Signed) G. L. H. Jounson 
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The Selection of Candidates for Teacher Preparing Courses 


and for State Certification 
JOHN E. MARTIN, Superintendent, Suffolk 


forces of the State have been assiduously 
applied to the study and development of a 
curriculum which would meet the exigencies of 
the modern world. The various professional con- 
ferences held from time to time presented this 
phase of our work as the prime desideratum of 


Pie the past several years all the educational 


our thinking and our efforts. Those of us, who 
hold that “the curriculum is 90% the teacher” are 
pleased to find the emphasis this year shifted to 
discussions of ways and means to improve the effi- 
ciency of our teaching personnel and thereby to 
That 


enhance the quality of our instruction. 


there is a decided need for improvement none of 
us will question, so our discussion will be directed 
toward an attempt to suggest certain definite plans 
whereby such improvement can be accomplished. 
My task is to present the problems involved from 
the point of view of a superintendent and to 
make certain recommendations which my read- 


ing, observation, and experience have convinced 
me are worthy of our most careful consideration. 
The Eighth Year Book of the Department of 
Classroom Teachers of the N. E. A. asserts that 
“The teaching ranks are being filled with men and 
women of the highest type, selected because of 
outstanding ability, trained in professional schools, 
licensed by state authority, and appointed on the 
basis of merit according to definite local stand- 
ards.” This optimistic statement of utopian con- 
ditions in the teaching ranks does not jibe very 
well with the observation made recently by Pro- 
fessor Miller, of Columbia, to the teachers in his 
summer school classes. He is reported to have 
told these young ladies that what a teacher needs 
in order to get a position is a pretty face, a well- 
shaped body attractively clothed, and political pull 
rather than imagination, training, vision, courage, 
and qualities of leadership. We in Virginia cer- 
tainly know that the school boards in far too many 
school systems select their teachers from reasons 
of economy, provincial expedience, and personal 
influence rather than from excellence of prepara- 
tion and successful teaching experience. We also 
know that there are many other weaknesses in our 


present teacher training program in reference to 
the selection and training of teachers which must 
be corrected before the ideal conditions set forth 
in the Classroom Teachers’ Year Book can be 
realized. Let us enumerate a few of these faults 
so well appreciated by every superintendent in the 
State. 

In Virginia, we have a state-supported system 
that contains such a large amount of duplication 
and overlapping of functions that the over supply 
of teachers increases from year to year. 
leges supported by the State graduate hundreds 
of prospective teachers each year. The number 
of women who qualify for certificates each ses- 
sion is all out of proportion to the men as only one 
of these institutions gives this training to men in 
any considerable number. Low entrance require- 
ments to the normal schools and low standards 
for certification in the past have pre-empted the 
available teaching positions with persons failing 
in the fundamentals of background and training. 
Lack of an adequate Retirement Law forces our 
aged and inefficient teachers to cling to their jobs 
long after their usefulness is gone. In their 
struggle for numbers to justify their existence our 
Teachers Colleges accept all graduates of high 
school regardless of their fitness to enter the pro- 
fession. Asa result tests have shown that the ap- 
plicants for admission to normal schools average 
much lower in intellectual ability than those en- 
tering the liberal arts colleges. And, in an effort 
to place their graduates in the highly competitive 
field of teaching, the colleges will recommend 
their students for positions in almost every case. 

What are the results of the conditions men- 
tioned above and whose is the responsibility to 
improve them? The inevitable result to the State 
as a whole must be weak school systems, for any 
system is only as strong as the teachers who have 
the responsibility of instruction. These conditions 
necessarily bring into the profession teachers of 
mediocre professional training, teachers lacking 
in social and cultural background, teachers failing 
in initiative and breadth of vision, and teachers 
who cannot bring to their classrooms those attri- 
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butes of personality so essential to success in the 
education process. When we try to fix the re- 
sponsibility for our present dearth of outstanding 
teachers we are likely to find each of the educa- 
tional agencies involved trying to avoid the onus 
which might be implied. The State Board 
through its department head claims to have set up 
a high standard for certification but points out 
that it must give licenses to all those who have 
managed to graduate from the Teachers Colleges. 
The State Colleges will tell you that they have to 
take an inferior grade of candidates from the 
secondary schools and that by dint of patience, 
perseverance, and intensive training have educated 
them to the extent that they have qualified for a 
B. S. degree. The superintendent and the princi- 
pal point out the fact that most of their superior 
graduates go to the liberal arts colleges and that 
many of the pupils admitted to the Teachers Col- 
leges were not recommended for entrance. 
Thoughtful consideration must indicate that the 
responsibility rests with all three agencies and that 
a real improvement in the quality and standards 
of the members of our profession can be brought 
about only by the intelligent effort of all of them. 


Dean Briggs, of Harvard, once said, “Scholar- 
ship depends more on the students we choose than 
upon what the college can do with them after it 


gets them.” In the same way success in teaching 
depends far more on the candidates we select for 
the teaching profession than upon the actual tech- 
nical training they obtain in the colleges. Proper 
guidance and selection in the high school are all 
important in the creation of competent teachers. 
Let the higher institutions then limit the number 
of students admitted to those who have met not the 
minimum requirements for college entrance but 
who measure up to a standard distinctly above the 
average graduate of a high school in scholarship 
and character. Make the high school authorities 
establish rigid requirements of their pupils be- 
fore recommending them to enter the teaching 
profession. Have the State Board pass such regu- 
lations that it will be necessary for a teacher to 
complete four years of college work and one year 
as a successful “novice” teacher before granting 
a certificate. Limit the number of certificates 
granted to the probable number of teacher vacan- 
cies in the State each year. Those are suggestions 
which might help to raise the standard of our 
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teaching personnel. In a number of the large 
cities, which have their own teacher training insti- 
tutions as part of the public school system, this 
plan is already working very successfully. It 
should be possible to adopt it with equal success in 
our State system of public education. 

It has been almost the universal custom for the 
principal and supérintendent to nominate any per- 
son who graduated from the high school with a 
fair average in scholarship and a decent moral 
reputation as a suitable candidate for a teacher’s 
training course. There are so many factors, how- 
ever, that determine the difference between a pupil 
who is almost sure to be a failure as a teacher and 
one who gives real promise of becoming success- 
ful that certain criteria should be set up definitely 
and specifically in selecting students for the teach- 
ing profession. Many different suggestions have 
been made by educators as to the relative import- 
ance of the various abilities and qualities, shown 
by pupils during their high school career, in de- 
termining their fitness to become teachers. The 
colleges and high schools should agree on certain 
uniform standards for recommending pupils for 
teacher training. 

A somewhat typical set of entrance require- 
ments for admission to a teacher training institu- 
tion has been adopted by the State of Connecticut. 
Somewhat condensed they are as follows: 

1. Graduation from a standard high school 
with certain requirements as to subjects. 

2. A certificate of moral character. 

3. The recommendation of the superintendent 
and the principal of the high school. 

4. A successful physical examination. 

5. Successful personal 
(studious habits, punctuality, neatness, popu- 
larity, cheerfulness, initiative, etc.) 

6. Declaration of intention to teach in Con- 
necticut. 

7. A day at a normal school for tests on gen- 
eral information, mental alertness and an inter- 
view. 

From the list qualifying under these require- 
ments the principal of the normal school selects 
a limited number to enter the training school. 
This seems to be a very satisfactory plan—cer- 
tainly it has proved to be in that State. 

Practically all of those who have set up stand- 
ard entrance requirements agree that the scholar- 


rating on qualities 
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ship of the applicant must be distinctly above the 
average. There are other mental qualities, how- 
ever, that must be taken into consideration aside 
from the actual grades made on assigned class 
Intellectual curiosity, vision, and mental 
alertness are probably even more important. Ob- 
viously the candidate should possess health, vi- 
tality, freedom from physical defects, good carri- 
age, a pleasing voice and an attractive appearance. 
Social factors to be emphasized would be friendli- 
ness, courtesy, recreational interest, loyalty, sym- 
pathy, and a community interest. To these, of 
course, must be added those traits of moral char- 
acter such as self-respect, honesty, initiative, self- 
reliance, self-control, and an appreciation of the 
finer things of life. In selecting men for the off- 
cers training school in the U. S. Navy during the 
World War seventy-five per cent was allowed for 
a written set of examinations and twenty-five per 
cent credit was given for the possession of “O. L. 
Q.” or “officer-like qualities” ,determined by per- 
sonal interviews and the observation of the off- 
cers themselves. The traits outlined above repre- 
sent certain “teacher-like qualities” recommend- 
ing them for admission to a teacher training insti- 
tution. 

Since we have placed so much emphasis on per- 
sonal traits and on character the questions im- 
mediately present themselves as to how we are 
going to measure such intangible qualities and 
who is in the best position to pass upon the aver- 
age high school pupil’s potential ability as a 
teacher. In smaller schools the principal is per- 
haps in a position to know every pupil well enough 
and will have sufficient contact with them to arrive 
at a fairly accurate rating on disposition, tempera- 
ment, and character. By means of observation, 
personal interviews, reports of others, and psycho- 
logical tests he can determine the outstanding 
characteristics of his graduates. In the larger 


work. 


schools he must rely on his teachers or faculty ad- 
visers to the pupils to secure this information. 
The superintendent, however, cannot evade his 
responsibility in the matter of selection even 
though he does not have the intimate relationship 
with the pupils that these others have by virtue 


of their contacts. It is his duty to encourage and 
even urge the superior pupils to adopt the teach- 


ing profession. He should never sign the recom- 
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mendation blank of an applicant for teacher train- 
ing whom he would be unwilling later to employ 
as a teacher in his schools! It is surely his pro- 
fessional duty to secure all the available informa- 
tion possible about the prospective candidate and 
weigh it carefully before making a recommenda- 
tion. 


After the secondary schools by this definite 
selective process have weeded out all undesirable 
applicants the responsibility for further sifting 
and selection must be assumed by the Teachers 
Colleges. Many successful entrants from high 
school as they mature and develop in their four 
years of college training will give ample evidence 
that they are not socially or emotionally adapted 
to the teaching profession. The college must un- 
selfishly and courageously drop these misfits from 
their rolls or guide them into some other field of 
endeavor. The College should be able to say hon- 
estly to the State Board when their students grad- 
uate, “It is with confidence and pride that we pre- 
sent to you these young people whom we have 
found worthy in scholarship, temperament, adapt- 
ability, and character to carry out successfully the 
ideals of our profession.” The Board could then 
grant them the opportunity, for one year as “nov- 
ice” teachers, to demonstrate their ability as 
effective leaders of our youth. If this novitiate is 
successful the young teachers would then recieve 
licenses to practice their profession in our State. 


In spite of the large teacher supply the need for 
competent teachers is still great, so let us all com- 
bine our efforts to bring our teachers to the very 
highest standard of efficiency. Let us make the 
opportunity and compensation for teachers such 
that it will attract the very best graduates of the 
high school to our Teachers Colleges. Let us 
definitely limit the number of high school pupils 
who will be allowed to enter each of these institu- 
tions so that there will be no competition among 
the colleges for increased enrolment. 
sign each state-supported college a definite func- 
tion to perform so that duplication and overlap- 
ping will be abolished. By careful selection of 
candidates, by intensive training and practice, and 
by rigid standards of certification let us make the 
future teachers of Virginia the equal in every 
respect to those of any state in our country. 


Let us as- 
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Our Undemocratic School System 
W. E. GARNETT, V. P. 1., Blacksburg 


ANY people view with alarm the con- 
stant tendency to concentrate additional 
power in the federal goverment. In criti- 
cising this tendency we apparently forget how here 
in Virginia we violate the principles of democracy 
in the conduct of our school system. 

The framers of the 1902 constitution in their 
efforts to remove the school system from harmful 
political influences apparently overdid the matter. 
From the bottom to the top the people have practi- 
cally no direct control over or responsibility for 
the management of their school system. At pre- 
sent the Governor appoints the State Superinten- 
dent of Education and the State Board of Educa- 
tion, as well as the District Judges, who appoint 
the county school electoral boards which select the 
county school boards, which appoint the county 
school superintendents and teachers and other- 
wise manage local school affairs. The people, of 
course, vote on the Governor and the State Legis- 
lature which has to confirm some of these ap- 
pointments. They also vote for the members of 
the county board of supervisors who fix the rate 
of the county school tax. A Governor’s election 
is determined by other considerations than the 
management of schools in a local county. Having 
one board responsible for the management of the 
schools and another board holding the purse 
strings not infrequently leads to trouble. Fur- 
thermore, the lack of direct responsibility for effi- 
cient operations of the local school system or any 
direct authority in the matter undoubtedly makes 
for a lack of intelligent popular interest in school 
affairs. 

Local school superintendents and school boards 
under the present system are usually men of the 
highest calibre who conscientiously try to serve 
the best interest of the public and comply with 
local desires as far as possible, but there are occa- 
sional variations from this rule. Furthermore, a 
certain degree of concentration of authority is 
essential for the best results. It is also true that 
school efficiency demands that the school system 
shall not be made a political football. The ques- 
tion then is how can greater popular responsibility 
for and control over the school system be had 


without introducing undesirable influences or 


lowering the quality of those connected with its 
management. Should such popular control come 
near the top of the system or near the bottom? 
It is a fundamental principle of democracy 
that there should be a large measure of local re- 
sponsibility and control over affairs that operate 
locally. It would seem desirable, therefore, that 
there should be more popular voice in the selection 


of local school officials. This would give a meas- 
ure of popular control yet not interfere with the 
desirable principle of concentration of authority 


where many broad technical questions are in- 

volved. 

With the taking over of responsibility for local 
roads by the State the county board of supervisors 
have had a great reduction in their work. It 
would seem possible and desirable, therefore, to 
combine the board of supervisors and the school 
board into one board elected by the people. Such 
a procedure would have several advantages: 

(1) The people would be given some part in the 
management of their schools and also have 
more responsibility for them. 

(2) The same board would have responsibility 

for providing for local support of schools as 

well as for their management. 

A combined board would tend to a desirable 

coordination of educational work of the farm 


(3) 


and home agents with the school system, es- 
pecially the 4H club work. At present the 
board of supervisors, in connection with the 
state college of agriculture, has some re- 
sponsibility for farm and home agent’s work 
whereas the school board has nothing to do 
with this work which is closely related to the 
educational system, especially the club phases 
of such work. 
A combined board would help to bring back 
to county government some of the dignity 
and importance which it is tending to lose 
with the transfer of so many functions to the 
State and would tend to attract stronger men. 
Such a plan would admittedly carry with it 
the danger of more politics in school affairs, 
but this danger would be more than offset 
by a greater popular interest in and sense of 
responsibility for all county affairs—the only 
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basis on which a successtul democracy can be 
built. Furthermore, under the present sys- 
tem local politicians usually have some say in 
the selection of both the electoral board and 
the county school board members. 

In order to have a combined school board 
and board of supervisors an amendment to 
the state constitution will be necessary. The 
next legislature should provide for such an 
amendment. This is a measure which the 
State Education Association might well ad- 
vocate. 

The State Superintendent of Education was 
until recent years elected by popular vote. Under 
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the revision of the State government some years 


ago it was provided that he be appointed by the 
Governor. This plan helped to put the Superin- 
tendent’s office on a higher professional plane and 
helped to keep it from being a football of politics. 
The appointment of the State Superintendent of 
Education by the State Board of Education would 
be a step further in this direction and hence a 
desirable campanion measure to the change to a 
popularly elected consolidated board and board 
of supervisors advocated above as a means of 
giving the people more direct control over and re- 


sponsibility for school matters. 





Vocational Rehabilitation 
R. N. ANDERSON, State Department of Education 


EHABILITATION in its present concep- 

tion deals with the vocational and economic 

adjustment of adults whose ability to earn 
a livelihood has been diminished or destroyed by 
reason of some permanent physical loss—the 
amputation of a hand or foot, a broken or twisted 
spine, partial paralysis, impaired vision or hearing 
or any other permanent impairment of physical 
function which disqualifies him for his old job, if 
he has worked before the injury, or limits his field 
of employment opportunities if he has not had ex- 
perience. 

These people are members of the community— 
victims not of their own intent but of conditions 
under which they live and move and work— 
robbed by physical loss of the chance of a fair 
start in the race of life. Democracy, however, 
recognizes on the one hand their worth and their 
right to remedial measures designed to remove the 
handicap and on the other it recognizes the com- 
munity’s right to expect them to earn what they 
must consume. It is an undisputed fact that “the 
American system of free public schools his been 
developed to assist in perpetuating, improving and 
realizing democratic ideals.” To contend that the 
obligation of the public school system is to the so- 
called normal group and to that group alone 
which fits the single-tracked, hidebound, mass 
production groove of education is to renounce the 
first principles of democratic society. 

These folks and the little fellows who will grow 


into manhood and womanhood with handicaps in- 
curred in childhood and youth form a far greater 
part of our population than is generally thought. 
Returns from the 1935 school census now being 
completed indicate that the enumerators have 
found over 9,000 school children so seriously 
handicapped as to require special educational facil- 
ities if thev are to enjoy their birthright of equal 
opportunity. These returns indicate there will be 
12 such children in each 1,000 population or about 
75 in the average school division. If there is 
justification for any phase of public education 
these little fellows who are forced out of the line 
of march by circumstances they cannot control 
should expect adequate facilities for their adjust- 
ment. Virginia has taken initial steps in provid- 
ing facilities for these children. Several of the 
cities are operating special classes on their own 
initiative and largely at their own expense. On 
pages 516 to 534 of the Tentative Course of 
Study for Virginia Elementary Schools may be 
found suggestions for the handling of such chil- 
dren who may appear in the regular school classes. 

Among the adult population, a community sur- 
vey of handicapped people conducted during the 
past year and a half by the Rehabilitation Divi- 
sion through the offices of the division superinten- 
dents and the schools indicates that there are in 
the State over 11,000 physically handicapped 
adults entitled to and ir need of rehabilitation 
service. In all, 20,000 children and adults who 
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will require special treatment to fit them for sound, 
productive citizenship are a group large enough 
to arrest our attention and to challenge the agency 
of the State to which we look for the education 
of our people and their adjustment in satis- 
factory living. If this is not the problem of the 
school system, to what agency, then, may we look 
for its solution? And, may I respectfully add, 
what agency may we, as school people, expect to 
see accept this challenge if our-viewpoint on edu- 
cation is not broad enough to include it? 

Rehabilitation—the adjustment of the handi- 
capped individual—by its very nature requires a 
most thorough and intimate knowledge not only 
of the individual but of his community. The 
character, abilities, aptitudes and interests of the 
individual must be measured and his community’s 
opportunities for his adjustment must be known. 
Without this intimate knowledge of the situation, 
rehabilitation may easily go astray, and to obtain 
this information, economically at least, it must 
come through a competent local source. 

I should like to suggest, then, some ways in 
which we may assist worthy handicapped people 
in becoming self-sustaining citizens and relieve the 
community of the burden of supporting some of 
its dependents. Unemployables, even now, are 
the responsibility of the local community. 

In this connection, may I suggest that the event- 
ual development of out-of-school youth and adult 
education programs may bring about the need and 
justification for the permanent employment in 
each school division of a special assistant fully 
capable of handling those two services and re- 
habilitation as well. 

First, principals and teachers should be aware 
of the availability of the service and should re- 
port to the superintendent the names of handi- 
capped individuals in their schools and communi- 
ties. 

Second is the sorting process, where the sheep 
are separated from the goats, where the individ- 
uals with a real vocational handicap but with 
enough ability and determination to profit by re- 
habilitation service are selected. Because of his 
contacts throughout his division, the superinten- 
dent is in best position to determine this status 
even though he may not already have personal 
knowledge of the applicant. These cases should 
be reported to the Rehabilitation Division on a 
form provided by the State office. 





From this point on a close co-operation between 
the superintendent’s office and the Rehabilitation 
Division will bring the best results. This may some- 
times be handled through correspondence. Our 
office will plan, however, to have the supervisor 
or an assistant with you as often as may be needed. 
At such times all individuals in the division in 
need of rehabilitation attention may be called in 
for conferences. The following co-operative ser- 
vices are suggested : 

1. It should be determined if medical or surgi- 
cal treatment or the application of an artificial ap- 
pliance will reduce or remove the physical disabil- 
ity. Where this is not evident to the layman, it may 
often be determined in available clinics, but, in 
some cases, the Rehabilitation Division arranges 
for examinations by specialists in their offices. 

2. There should be a conference with the case to 
determine his abilities, his aptitudes and interests 
and to guide him in the selection of an occupa- 
tion in which he may reasonably expect to adjust 
with the least possible handicap. 

3. The program necessary to prepare the indi- 
vidual for employment in the selected occupation 
must be determined. This may require vocational 
training in a trade school or in an institution of 
college grade. On the other hand, it may require 
employment training or apprentice training in a 
good shop as conveniently located as possible. 
The Rehabilitation Division is generally in posi- 
tion to pay the instructional costs in vocational 
training. In some cases training will be found im- 
practical and the person may need only an appli- 
ance to enable him to enter available permanent 
employment. This is a type of case we do not like 
to handle because it does not usually result in a 
permanent adjustment. We do sometimes assist 
to the extent of one-half the cost of the appliance 
in worthy indigent cases when we know this will 
put the person to work in a suitable occupation. 

4. The superintendent’s office may be most val- 
uable in supervising training programs, in ad- 
vising the case in regard to employment opportu- 
nities and in his adjustment on the job. An occa- 
sional visit to the shop of the trainer or employer 
is most helpful. 

A good many superintendents have followed 
such a program for several years and we have 
been able to help many of their folks rehabilitate 
themselves. I believe these superintendents feel 
amply repaid for their interest and trouble in the 
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satisfaction they must get in seeing a crippled 
young neighbor take a new lease on life and in 
seeing his community enriched by the addition of 
another useful, productive citizen who, without 
the superintendent’s interest and effort, might 
have been a dependent member of society. 

In support of the economic value of rehabilita- 
tion, I should like to call your attenion to the 
mimeograph table which has been submitted for 
publication as a part of the Rehabilitation Divi- 
sion’s section of the Annual Report of the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. In the seyen-year 
period during which the Education Department 
has been responsible for the rehabilitation ser- 
vice, 735 physically handicapped men and women 
have been supplied the means they required to 
rehabilitate themselves. These are people whose 
earning power had been so impaired by physical 
loss that this added service of public education 
was required to remove their handicaps. In the 
year just ended, 240 made their adjustments and 
are supporting 371 dependent members of their 
families on an aggregate annual income of $159,- 
000 for their first year after rehabilitation. Eco- 
nomically, I believe it is sound; socially, it is cer- 
tainly just that these people have their chance, 
and it is equally true that the community has a 
right to expect them to make the best of it. 


Two hundred and forty rehabilitations in a 
year, however, will never meet the need when we 
have about 2,000 active applications in our files 
and when the survey mentioned above indi- 
cates there are 11,000 adults in the State in need 
of the service. Then, too, a very large portion of 
these 240 rehabilitations are due to the efforts 
of five field supervisors who have been employed 
with Emergency Education funds. Withdrawal 
of these funds will again leave all field work from 
the State office on the State supervisor alone. If 
therefore the service is to be generally available to 
those entitled to it and who may profit by it, the 
active participation of the division superinten- 
dents is absolutely essential. 

It is a service of value to the individual, to the 
community and to society in general. It draws 
its support largely from Federal and State funds. 
It carries with it a remarkable degree of satis- 
faction for the person who sponsors the applica- 
tion of the worthy handicapped individual. 

The following summary is submitted in support 
of the economic value of rehabilitation. No scale 
has been devised for measuring the happiness and 
satisfaction experienced by these physically dis- 
abled people in attaining a status of self-support 
nor is it possible to estimate their communities” 
profit in better citizenship. 

















1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Aggregate No. Aggregate Number 
No. Earnings Years Earnings in 
Year Cost Rehab. First Year Work 7-year period Training 
8 eae 21,342.10 21 15,304.00 7 107,128.00 107 
ho. Oe 29,621.88 38 32,378.00 6 194,268.00 148 
Ree 33,429.86 53 42,856.50 5 214,282.50 233 
. eas 39,481.69 77 57,472.00 4 229,888.00 296 
oe 36,686.79 103 57,945.00 3 173,835.00 329 
pe oe , Cee 40,087.92 203 146,045.20 2 292,090.40 646 
i. er 55,495.57 240 159,478.00 1 159,478.00 693 
256,146.81 735 511,478.70 1,370,969.90 























In column 2 are listed total costs of rehabilitation service, Federal, State and local. In column 3 are 
shown the number of persons rehabilitated during the year. Column 4 shows the aggregate earnings 
for the first year after rehabilitation of those persons who were returned to employment during the 
year. Column 5 shows the number of years at work during 7-year period. Column 6 shows esti- 
mated aggregate earnings for 7-year period, 1928-1935. 
that each rehabilitated group earned in subsequent years during this period an amount equal to that 
earned during the first year after they completed their preparation and re-entered employment. 


In arriving at these figures, it is assumed 
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Report of Corrections of Physical Defects, Smallpox Vaccina- 
tions, Diphtheria Immunizations, and Five Pointers 
Among the School Children of Virginia 


Compiled from Figures Sent in by Division Superintendents to the State Board of Education, 1934-35 


Norte: By eye, dental or throat correction is meant—pupil fitted with glasses, a certificate from a dentist that all 
necessary dental corrections have been made, tonsils or adenoids have been removed session 1934-35, 

By smallpox vaccination is meant a pupil who has ever been successfully vaccinated against smallpox. By diphtheria 
immunization is meant a pupil who has ever been given toxoid or three doses of toxin-antitoxin or is found to be Schick 
negative. 

By Five Point standard is meant a minimum standard of normal or corrected eyes, teeth, throat, weight, and 
hearing. 


The percentages in this report in most instances are below the actual work done in the schools be- 
cause they are based on the enrolment. Often pupils will change schools or drop out and conse- 
quently do not stay in school long enough for the teachers to record the correction, so the enrolment 
of such pupils is often counted twice and the corrections only once, or not at all, The enrolment is 
given for both elementary and high schools and the corrections are often given only for the elemen- 
tary grades. Frequently the schools that show 80 per cent or above in sm: allpox vaccinations really 
have practically 100 per cent vaccinations. 

















Per Cent | Per Cent or Ce er Cent er Ce Per Cent |Per Cent 
COUNTIES Enrol- Vision | Teeth Throats Weight Diphtheria Smallpox Five 


ment Corrected | Corrected | Corrected | Corrected | Immunizations | Vaccinations Pointer 
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0 
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Albemarie......... 5989 ” 
Alleghany 5366 
i 2413 | 
Amherst 4583 
Appomattox....... 2269 | 
Arlington 6268 
Augusta 9107 
1648 
Se 6699 | 
1649 
Botetourt 4210 
Brunswick 5600 | 
*Buchanan 4950 | 
Buckingham 3730 | 
Campbell 6459 | 
Caroline 3755 | 
6088 
Charles City 1339 | 
Charlotte 4017 | 
Chesterfield 6218 | 
1522 | 
925 
re 2896 | 
Cumberland 2006 | 
*Dickenson......... 5172 | 
TWIG. 5 i vice ens 3740 | 
Elizabeth City 3997 
J 1678 | 
6084 | 
4779 
4585 
1742 
6267 
2816 
3663 
2505 
1948 
5429 
Greensville 3505 
Halifax 11464 
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Per Cent | Per Cent | Per Cent | Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent |Per Cent 
COUNTIES Enrol- Vision Teeth Throats Weight Diphtheria Smallpox Five 

ment | Corrected | Corrected | Corrected | Corrected | Immunizations | Vaccinations| Pointers 
eee rer 4948 ..2 6.3 9 13.2 36.4 48.5 24.5 
a eee ee 6684 2.0 20.0 ‘<5 12.2 85.0 100.0 44.4 
en 5586 2 8.0 -. 7.4 22.9 88.2 19.5 
Highland.......... 1066 1.9 12.6 1.8 10.8 42.5 95.0 18.9 
Isle of Wight...... 3527 2.0 10.3 4 10.8 84.1 97.8 | 45.4 
Jarmes City. ....05.. 761 9 $.3 . 10.9 53.9 90.1 35.3 
King George....... 1291 aa 46.0 1.0 20.5 76.7 81.4 56.6 
King and Queen... 1968 9 5.6 6 9.0 30.4 77.8 31.8 
King William...... 1941 1.9 25.8 2.0 10.9 63.5 71.6 34.1 
Lancaster......... 2158 3.6 14.0 ey, $3.7 65.6 95.3 38.5 
IR Ee 8797 .6 8.5 1.4 6.8 29.1 26.9 10.7 
LOGOUR. 2.64 654%. 4273 1.4 10.6 | 12.6 66.5 77.1 23.9 
3457 m. » le .6 5.4 51.2 65.5 20.4 
Lunenburg........ 3868 2.8 13.9 2.1 12.2 40.0 83.4 | 35.5 
Madison.......... 2044 7 10.2 4 5.1 46.4 68.5 | 24.1 
Mathews.......... 1678 ‘a 14.8 2.5 14.7 13.9 70.6 | 31.2 
*Mecklenburg...... 9010 1.6 7.1 9 6.1 55.4 35.4 | 18.8 
Middlesex......... 1874 1.3 5.7 6 10.2 48.1 58.6 | 22.2 
Montgomery...... 5014 2.4 8.8 La 4.4 26.9 84.1 .. 2a9 
Nansemond....... 5438 ia Pz ia 6.3 63.0 84.0 | 46.8 

ER MEP ee ce ey ee Pe pe ee, Sere iy en cri ee nn Saas 
New Kent....... 1114 1.7 10.0 8 : 60.7 88.0 | 28.4 
Se ose oe 7287 1.3 9.0 1.3 8.1 47.1 79.6 28.8 
*Northampton...... 4004 3.6 8.1 1.7 $.9 52.2 79.5 | 26.7 
Northumberland... 2712 72 13.5 8 13.1 71.9 93.8 | 40.6 
Nottoway......... 3997 .8 18.7 8 8.9 65.3 81.9 32.7 
6 SER ee 3056 3.5 10.2 3.5 11.6° 60.0 90.0 26.2 
ORE ee 3543 1.9 8.5 4 4.1 26.7 28.3 ys oe 
ONS See oor 4629 - 4.1 1.0 > * 13.0 §5$.7 21.4 
Pittsylvania....... 15762 1.2 4.0 2.9 3.9 38.2 38.1 iv .2 
POWHOTAR. ...4.... 1464 | 7.8 1.4 4.7 41.0 90.5 11.6 
Prince Edward.... 3651 1.4 ad 1.4 11.5 81.4 90.4 31.5 
Prince George..... 2377 2.1 6.5 9 6.6 53.8 80.5 27.9 
Princess Anne..... 4037 12.7 1.5 4.1 49.2 48.8 36.4 
Prince William.... 3351 2.0 14.0 3.0 12.4 42.6 94.1 45.5 
eo Se 4678 ‘3 10.5 Be 12.6 39.4 84.3 30.0 
Rappahannock.... 1752 4.5 24.9 7 9.5 75.7 88.8 37.0 
Richmond........ 1868 .0 28.0 iJ 17.4 100.0 83.5 47.4 
Roanoke.......... 9230 1.8 19.6 1.3 2:3 18.7 57.8 23.1 
Rockbridge....... 4709 2.3 22.4 2.4 17.0 65.5 88.8 51.9 
Rockingham....... 7231 2 11.7 9 11.9 ee 85.8 27.8 
err. ae 6853 1.0 8.9 1.0 7.9 47.1 60.7 20.6 
NN See eee 9024 aD 1.0 9 3.4 18.8 24.2 10.1 
Shenandoah....... 4895 7 13.8 7 10.9 34.5 90.2 24.0 
a ee 6773 1.0 Pe 1.1 6.4 26.8 40.0 15.5 
Southampton...... 7211 1.0 ton 9 6.9 . 85.2 39.1 
Spotsylvania...... 2525 1.4 8.2 1.7 6.5 43.3 54.9 22.6 
a 1963 2.4 14.9 cm 14.0 37.0 90.9 51.4 
aa F 1813 ao 8.1 1.0 9.0 59.0 91.5 a. 
Pee 3131 $.2 11.5 1.4 9.0 45.2 82.3 28.5 
Tazewell.......... 8759 ee 14.1 1.5 7.5 71.5 34.3 | 23.8 
Warren........... 1976 1.1 27.3 2.6 19.3 69.1 96.9 | 53.5 
Lo eee 1671 2.5 20.8 ‘2 8.9 45.5 82.5 | 39.0 
Washington....... 8423 2.2 17.6 1.6 13.6 35.5 88.2 | 29.6 
Westmoreland. .... 2821 0 33.3 2.5 21.3 100.0 100.0 | 42.0 
Sear 14826 1.8 10.7 1.9 8.3 28.0 47.3 1 Bee 
ER ere + a 6.7 1.3 8.9 41.1 80.0 22.4 
WUE odes seetens 1833 3 14.6 1.8 7.0 33.4 89.1 :’ 2:0 
Total counties. .|433, 242 1.5 12.0 1.4 8.6 47.8 69.6 | 26.2 

CITIES 

Alexandria........ 5227 2.8 8.6 2.9 4.0 $7.7 58.7 14.4 
Mes... istics Bk 2198 e 5.9 5. 4.0 16.0 52.9 22.0 
Buena Vista....... 899 2.4 7.6 $3 6.2 35.2 93.5 28.1 
Charlottesville..... 4221 aoe 6.7 1.0 3.4 25.0 50.3 14.7 
Clifton Forge...... 1567 1.1 7.5 1.6 8.4 19.7 66.1 17.0 
Oe. ee 4884 1.4 17.6 1.9 14.0 54.8 90.3 49.6 
Fredericksburg... . 1447 1.4 20.1 1.6 4.7 50.6 82.0 40.3 
Hampton. . is. .s5. 1618 4.5 7.3 1.3 7.9 19.7 37.1 69.2 
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Per Cent | Per Cent | Per Cent | Per Cent Per Cent | Per Cent |Per Cent 
CITIES Enrol- Vision Teeth Throats Weight Diphtheria Smallpox Five 

ment | Corrected | Corrected | Corrected | Corrected | Immunizations | Vaccinations| Pointers 
Harrisonburg...... 1810 Toa 34.0 3.9 9.9 54.0 89.0 40.3 
Hopewell.......... 2695 9 3.1 3 1.6 39.0 45.8 12.6 
Lynchburg........ 9306 2.0 21.8 5.5 14.4 58.0 100.0 49.7 
Martinsville....... 1881 aie 15.9 1.9 t/a 33.4 71.1 21.4 
Newport News.... 7749 Ss 10.0 1.2 1.3 26.0 71.4 35.0 
a ieee 25826 4:2 18.1 1.9 .8 62.8 99.5 28.2 

Petersburg........ 7021 2 3.4 | Cs: Hee eeum dae she de ae EE 
Portsmouth....... 9301 1.9 8.6 - 2S pa {eee 9.2 87.0 35.0 
xRichmond........ 37156 3 17.2 7 3.3 40.0 100.0 23.5 
re 15437 2.6 8.4 1.4 8.0 32.0 85.4 25.0 
South Norfolk..... 1857 .8 8.9 .8 2.9 24.1 72.2 12.9 
ee 1914 4.8 35.0 6.2 8.3 55.7 94.8 46.1 
Re > ie 2123 3.6 10.0 2.1 8.8 67.4 94.5 43.9 
Williamsburg...... 743 2.3 | 4 a 30.0 100.0 46.8 
Winchester........ 2531 13 31.4 3.8 59.1 20.7 98.7 62.8 
Total cities..... 149,411 2.3 13.8 2.3 6.1 38.9 87.5 28.4 
Total counties. .| 433,242 1.5 12.0 1.4 8 47.8 69.6 26.2 
Grand total... .| 582,653 Lan 12.9 1.6 8.3 45.5 74.2 26.8 























*1934 Enrolment 
xUses Seven Point standard. 


The American Public Health Association appraisal form for rural communities allows the following evaluations for . 


an ideal Health Department: 15% teeth cerrections; 2.5% of school population fitted with glasses; 4% throat correc- 


tions; 50% diphtheria immunizations. 





Predilections in the New Social Studies Curriculum 
R. LEROY HILLDRUP, Fredericksburg 


VEN scientific historians fail to keep their 
writings free from predilections. In the 
eighteen eighties and eighteen nineties, 

English and American historians were engaged in 
tracing their political institutions to Germanic 
origins. Freeman and Stubbs wrote of the Eng- 
lish constitution in this vein. The early volumes 
of The American Historical Review and Johns 
Hopkins University Studies show that American 
scholars also labored under a similar predilection. 
Then came the Anglo-French rapprochement and 
the Anglo-German discord. New constitutional 
histories appeared. Within their pages the Nor- 
man Conquest and the French origin of English 
institutions loomed large. Leaders in this trend 
were Pollock and Maitland in England, who were 
sustained by Haskin and G. B. Adams in Amer- 
ica. 

Likewise, the writing of United States history 
has undergone revolutionary changes. At the be- 
ginning of the present century, military and politi- 
cal histories ranked high. Today, as evidenced 


by Hacker’s and Kendrick’s valuable text for the 
years since 1865 and by the Schlesinger-Fox se- 
ries, the emphasis is upon the writing of social 
history. It is hard to refrain from wondering 
if much of the enthusiasm for social history will 
remain when economic prosperity returns. When 
the American frontier disappeared, the United 
States Bureau of the Census published an ex- 
tensive report on its influence upon American life. 
Within a few years, Frederick Jackson Turner 
had popularized the idea and all the ills of the 
country—almost down to grandpa’s rheumatism 
—were attributed to the absence of magic power 
“out West.” Soon, however, Ashley, in England, 
and Beard, in this country, had revived and elabo- 
rated upon the doctrines in Harrington’s Oceana. 
Every political act of the past three hundred 
years was found to be nothing more than the 
by-product of economic struggles. Perhaps this 
statement is a little too strong—but not much. Of 
a certainty, Kar] Marx would have pulsated with 
elation had he thought of some of the arguments 
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of the new economic historians to support his 
thesis of an inevitable war between the proletariat 
and the capitalist. 


If scientific historians, consciously trying to at- 
tain the candor of the research laboratory, reach 
such divergent results, what can be expected of 
the classroom teacher? If he uses the psychologi- 
cal approach to his subject instead of the anti- 
quated chronological approach, he must deal with 
a vast amount of material taken from the pupil’s 
environment. On such contemporary events the 
prejudices are not only keener but reliable his- 
torical sources are not as accessible as upon mat- 
ters which occurred some years ago. For ex- 
ample, diplomats still use secret diplomacy and 
governmental departments refuse to publish some 
highly significant documents until decades after 
an event occurred. As a consequence, historians 
often declare the history of an event cannot be 
accurately told until a score of years have elapsed. 


In addition, the classroom teacher has neither 
the time nor the training necessary for independ- 
ent research. Under the old system of textbook 
assignment he usually inculcated the predilec- 
tions—not to say prejudices—of the text’s author 
along with sound history. About two years ago 
a thought-provoking investigation was made into 
the influence of such textbooks upon young 
Americans. Among other conclusions, it was 
found that the traditional ill will of the United 
States toward Great Britain was due, in part, to 
the influence of the Irish who would not allow 
histories favorable toward England to be taught 
in the elementary and secondary schools of cer- 
tain cities. Going a step beyond this study, a 
professor of American history at a leading uni- 
versity of this country declared, during the course 
of his remarks to a body of graduate students in 
education, that the international and govern- 
mental affairs of this country would be improved 
if no American history were taught in secondary 
schools. It is contended that in shortening his- 
tories for textbook use on the secondary school 
level and in emphasizing the few parts possible in 
the allotted time, both authors and teachers give 
such a small part of the true picture that the 
pupil’s views, become, of necessity, terribly lop- 
sided. 


One of the highly advertised features of the 
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new curriculum is “integration.” In so far as 
this tends toward symmetry in the pupil’s experi- 
ence it is undoubtedly a wholesome antidote for 
the lopsidedness of the old courses of study. But 
another highly advertised feature of the new cur- 
riculum is its “flexibility.” If this term is to 
extend beyond mere choice of technique in 
methods, it seems the teacher must realize fully 
that responsibility for the elimination of personal 
preference and prejudice reappears at this point 
with double weight. Under the new system he 
cannot throw half of the responsibility upon the 
author of the textbook. Unless he is constantly 
on his guard, he may dote upon the industrial 
revolution, “vent his spleen” against Nippon, or 
take “pot shots” at the wealthy until his students 
see nothing but jarring machinery, horned and 
hoofed Japanese, or corpulent capitalists. The 
unit system is easily subjected to this sort of 
abuse. 


Consequently, behind the choice of topics 
should lie a fundamental philosophy of education 
providing the norm to which each proposed activ- 
ity must measure up before it is initiated in the 
classroom. Without such a philosophy, the 
teacher will inevitably flounder from one activ- 
ity to another like a rudderless ship at sea in 
a storm. If “flexibility” is carried to the point 
where the average teacher fails to feel the need 
for such a philosophy, it would seem that the 
curriculum is disaster bound. Too much time 
cannot be devoted to the choice of the philosophy. 
Predilections arising from the selected philosophy 
are unavoidable ones. 


In fact, the new core curriculum provides a 
philosophy, or rather several philosophies, for 
the edification of the teacher. It assumes that 
democracy, whatever the term means, is the best 
system of government and that it is the privilege 
of the school to prepare the pupil for a place in 
democratic society. John Dewey might have 
written these sections. Apparently all history 
must be interpreted as a struggle of the masses 
of men to “gain freedom from domination by 
the few.” “Freedom,” a term which is often used 
but seldom defined, is supposed to be good. 
Furthermore, it is supposed to be a thing for 
which the masses have “constantly” struggled— 
rather, almost constantly struggled, for the au- 
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thors of the core curriculum do qualify their bold 
statement slightly farther on. Is such an in- 
terpretation true to the facts of history? Or, is 
it a falsification indulged in by historians of the 
past century because of their desire to glorify 
newly born representative democracy? Have the 
castes of India constantly struggled for freedom 
throughout the centuries? Were the peasants of 
the Middle Ages more interested in freedom than 
security? Were the masses of Englishmen con- 
stantly clamoring against the domination of 
Queen Elizabeth and her favorites? Was the 
American Revolution a movement the 
masses against the domination of a few, or, was 
it, particularly in Virginia, primarily a struggle 
of the dominant colonial aristocracy to maintain 
its power? People sometimes resign freedom, 
even while proclaiming it with their lips, because 
they value national integrity, imperialism, eco- 
nomic security, glory, etc. much more than they 
do personal or political freedom. A member of a 
caste or a guild may not be able to rise out of his 
station but at least there is a sense of security in 
knowing that there is a niche in the system for 


among 


him. 


Indeed, there are those who believe the period 
of laissez faire in economics and of personal free- 
dom in politics is fast coming to an end. 
European dictators, it is pointed out, are mani- 
festations of the desires of the people for some- 
thing other than freedom. Certain features of 
the New Deal would 
nothing short of impertinent infringements upon 
individual rights as late as 1928. Not long ago, 
the author of a high school text, once used in Vir- 
ginia, compared the present economic trends to a 
stage in the development of the medieval guilds. 
While he was too great a scholar to believe his- 
tory repeats itself, he did contend that in the eco- 
nomic reorganization there would be enough simi- 


have been considered 
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larity to the guild system to warrant careful in- 
vestigation of its origin and history. 

If such be the case and if the school is to help 
the pupil to adapt himself to this evironment, 
more emphasis should be placed on forms of eco- 
nomic regimentation. This is a changing world 
and the pupil’s classroom experiences must be 
changed with it if the school is to aid greatly in 
adapting its product to environment. This is a 
more flexible, hence more permanent, philosophy 
than that of the democratic functions of the 
school. 

The core curriculum admits this philosophy of 
pragmatism—this constantly changing society 
which must be conformed to in order to succeed 
—but along with it, subject to the democratic pre- 
dilections of this decade, it sets up a democratic 
ideal which sounds thoroughly static. “The 
school must guide pupils in the development of 
types of behavior compatible with democratic 
ideals.” In other words, social studies teachers 
must guide pupils in the democratic ideals of the 
passing generation as a means of preparing them 
for active careers in a life which will be differ- 
ent—maybe the author of The Decline of the 
West is right—from life today. Perhaps the 
world of the next generation is beyond present- 
day knowledge, but unless an effort is made to 
cut away from the prepossessions of our day and 
to push back the veil of to-morrow, it is certain 
that the schools will not exert a very important 
influence in shaping the destinies of the future. 
At the least, a wide scope in school experiences, 
including many viewpoints based upon different 
philosophies of government that are consciously 
recognized as being different by both teacher and 
pupils, would not only add to the spirit of toler- 
ance but would greatly increase the power of the 
pupil to adapt himself to the vicissitudes of life 
twenty years hence. 
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Check Up on Your Library 


FRANCES STUBBS, College of William and Mary 


HAT factors create your impression 
WW upon entering a library? As you open 
the door, the library room itself either 
invites or repels you. Is the room attractive, light, 
well ventilated? Is the library centrally located 
and separate from the study hall? Is the furni- 
ture (there should be at least chairs, tables, library 
desk, card catalogue case, and typewriter) of 
standard size and type for library use? From ten 
to fifteen per cent of the daily school attendance 
should be provided for in the library. It is well 
to have the floor covered with battleship linoleum 
or other material which deadens sound. Are there 
any rooms to the library other than the main read- 
ing room? If possible there should be a connecting 
conference or classroom with book shelving and 
a workroom with shelving and running water. 
Has the library built-in, wooden shelving for four 
to ten books per pupil? This brings us to a con- 
sideration of the books themselves. 

Are there as many as two to five books for 
each pupil enroled in the school? Is the collection 
a live one, representing each school department, 
and are new material, replacements, and duplicates 
being added as needed? Is there a working col- 
lection of periodicals, including the Readers’ Guide 
to Periodical Literature? (H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany, 958-972 University Avenue, New York 
City; service basis, price depending upon your 
library’s potential use of it). Are there files of 
clippings and pictures? Is the responsibility for 
the selection of books given to the librarian with 
suggestions from teachers and principal? Does 
the nature of the books in the library conform to 
the Virginia Public School Library Regulations? 
(Reference 10%; Science and Practical Arts 
20% ; Standard Literature 35% ; History, Biog- 
raphy, Geography, and Travel 25%; Physical 
and Health Education and Current Literature 
10%). Does the library own a copy of The 
Standard Catalog for High School Libraries? 
(H. W. Wilson Company, # up, on service basis). 

Is a definite appropriation (50c to $1 per pupil) 
made each year by the school board for the de- 
velopment of the library, and is there a budget? 


Are the figures of attendance, circulation, and 
questions looked up by the librarian carefully 
kept? In what condition and arrangement are 
the books and other materials in the library? Is 
there an adequate charging system showing what 
books are out of the library, who has them, and 
when they are due? Has the library a shelf-list 
record, a classification system, and a catalogue? 

Does the librarian, or her assistants, give service 
in the library throughout the entire teaching day? 
How much training has the librarian had? What 
are her qualifications? Has she the same status 
in the school as teachers of equal preparation and 
responsibility? Does she give a course of lessons 
(at least twelve) in the use of the library (prefer- 
ably to freshmen) or correlate with classroom 
work the use of the library to the equivalent of 
twelve hours? Is the librarian professional- 
minded as shown by her membership in State and 
national education and library organizations ? 

Do the pupils seem to enjoy using the library 
and do all of them use it at some time for reference 
or recreational reading? Are there exhibits show- 
ing the work of the library? Does the library con- 
tribute to all school activities? 

The above questions bring to mind criteria by 
which a library should be judged : Service through 
library room and equipment; service through the 
book collection; basis for service in maintenance 
and control; library service through the librarian ; 
and, service through the use of the library. If all 
the questions can be answered in the affirmative, 
the library has a high rating by the standards of 
the North Central Association. The High School 
Library Score Card of this Association is reprinted 
in Martha Wilson’s School Library Management 
5th edition revised, H. W. Wilson Company, 1931, 
$1.25 ; Hannah Logasa: The High School Library, 
Appleton, 1928, $1.75; School Library Yearbook 
No. 2 A. L. A., 1928, $2.50. If you have none 
of these, certainly you will want to buy School 
Library Management. The School Library Score 
Card may be bought in pamphlet form, 16p. for 
25c from the American Library Association, 520 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Ruffner and Mann Visit the Seventh Grade 


HAZEL DAVIS and NORA ESTES, Burke 


eo 

a4 HE history-book says that William H. 
Ruffner was the Horace Mann of Vir- 
ginia. Mann?” 
It was this question that gave the teacher her 
opening for the education unit that led the 
seventh grade into American Education Week. 
“Let us find out who Horace Mann was. Why 
was it important for Horace Mann to organize 
a public school system in Massachusetts? Why 
does William H. Ruffner have an honored place 
in Virginia’s history?” Before the seventh 
grade had answered these questions and the other 
inquiries that grew out of their study, their ex- 

ploration had led them into these activities: 


But who was Horace 


1. The pupils looked up information on fa- 
mous educators and their work. Among these 
were Horace Mann, William H. Ruffner, Booker 
T. Washington, Emma Willard, and Johann 
Heinrich Pestalozzi. One morning the assembly 
took the form of an informal pageant in which 
each educator (impersonated by 1 pupil) re- 
sponded to a roll call by speaking briefly of his 
work, 


2. They learned the names and responsibili- 
ties of the county and state school officials, The 
county superintendent, W. IT. Woodson, sent a 
comparative statement on county school statis- 
tics over several years, which received serious 
attention. 


3. They learned the names of the leading col- 
leges and universities in Virginia and a few of 
the best known in other states and wrote to 
several of them for booklets and information. 

4. They learned that Hampton Institute was 
originally organized as a school for Indian chil- 
dren. “Are there still Indian schools in Vir- 
ginia?” some one asked. “Didn’t Mr. White go 
hunting near an Indian reservation somewhere 
below Richmond and get acquainted with an In- 
dian chief? Maybe Mrs. White saved the ad- 
dress.” She had saved it; a letter was sent to 
the Indian School at White House, Va.; a 
friendly answer was received; and the seventh 
grade has a new idea of one kind of school in 
Virginia. 


Education Week was observed 
The children discussed the 
They learned 


5. American 
with enthusiasm. 
American Education Week poster. 
two songs about school work, We'll Carry On 
and The School Bell. The assembly program 
on the last day of the week was a debate on “The 
Little Red Schoolhouse vs. the Modern School.” 
As a neighboring one-room school had been con- 
solidated with the Burke School in September, 
interviews with parents and the pupils’ own per- 
sonal experiences furnished first-hand material 
for discussing the merits and demerits of the 
graded school. 

6. The children made a list of agencies for 
education outside the school and prepared illus- 
trated booklets on these cultural 
agencies, for example: newspapers, pageants, 
museums, moving pictures, radio, Y. M. C. A. 
and Y. W. C. A., libraries, magazines, opera, and 
art galleries. One Saturday morning later in 
November the class made a trip to Washington, 
D. C., twenty miles distant, to visit the National 
Museum and the Corcoran Art Gallery. 

7. The class developed the topic of the need for 
intelligent people in a republic. This discussion 
was followed up in a later topic on voting, in 
which the need for well-educated voters was 


several of 


emphasized. 

Although the unit grew out of discussions 
which arose in connection with history, almost 
every one of the traditional subjects was drawn 
upon while the investigation continued. History, 
civics, oral and written English, music, and 
arithmetic all were utilized. 

For source material the children used the fol- 
lowing publications: History of Virginia, by 
John W. Wayland, Macmillan, New York, 1931; 
Public Education in the United States, by Edgar 
W. Knight, Ginn and Co., New York, 1929; 
Educational Leadership, 11th Yearbook, Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, N. E. A., Washington, 
1933; American Education Week Handbook, 
1934, N. E. A. Later in the year they obtained 
Schools and the Story of Culture, by W. G. Carr 
and Charles A. Beard, also published by the 
National Education Association. 
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List of Retired Teachers in Virginia, December 1, 1935 


SIDNEY B. HALL, Superintendent of Public Instruction 





Class Year Age 
Retired 
Accomac _— 
Harriet B. Higgins........ » BS 1913 63 
Mrs. George C. Richardson... A 1920 57 
Miss Daisy C. Ayres.........6 A 1923 53 
Jolin Le. TRYIOP..ccccccescees -B 1926 64 
Miss M. Essie Evans........ — 1928 50 
Miss Susie C. Le Cato........ B 1931 50 
Mrs. Margaret E. W. Downing. B 1934 52 
Albemarle County 
Miss Sophia B. Ashby........ B 1921 59 
Mrs. Lily J. Maupin......... A 1909 52 
Miss Mary E. Calhoun....... A 1910 50 
Miss Lucy R. Temple........ A 1914 41 
Miss Emily A. Davis......... A 1917 47 
Miss Nannie M. Hill.......... A 1921 62 
Moses Hearns, Col’d.........-. B 1920 58 
* *&, ee, Serre B 1923 55 
Ella V. Alexander, Col’d...... B 1923 51 
Miss Ola EB. Payne..........- B 1926 58 
Miss Rosa L. Gilmer......... A 1925 55 
James E. Lewis, Col’d........ B 1928 54 
Miss Mary E. Reader........ B 1929 55 
Miss Blanche Carter......... A 1929 48 
William T. Jackson, Col’d.... B 1931 58 
Mrs. Minnie J. Knoblock...... B 1931 59 
De Be Me, PG ve cee seneds B 1932 55 
Mrs. Bessie R. Durrett....... A 1932 42 
Mrs. Alberta Hearns, Col’d... B 1932 50 
Miss Virginia Landes........ A 1932 56 
a, Ba. Mesto, FOS. wcccccces B 1932 70 
» Pe eee B 1932 67 
Miss Shannon Maloney....... A 1931 69 
Miss Girtha L. Bishop....... A 1934 46 
Mare. Sallie A. BSimith....cccce A 1934 67 
Mra. D. M. Garland. :....2..¢ B 1935 65 
Miss Janie Kirtley........... 1935 57 
Mrs. Rosa B. Marshall....... B 1935 63 
Alleghany County 
mee R. M. Holyman........ 1910 39 
Garrett W. White, Col’d 1920 54 
rg fs || OO ae ee . 1925 60 
Miss Nellie S. Puryear....... 1926 54 
Miss May R. Clement........ 1927 57 
re 8 OU Nee 1929 56 
Mrs. Sallie C. Collins......... B 1933 50 
Mrs. Martha E. P. Watson, C’d B 193 62 
Amelia County 
Miss Mary W. Coleman....... B 1923 59 
Mrs. Eula L. Bragg, Col’d.... B 1930 50 
Amherst en 
Mrs. N. B. Gillespie.......... 1925 54 
Miss Marion Bulbeck......... B 1912 54 
Mrs. Emma W. Pryor..... ee 1913 45 
Weve, DE, Te DIOR. 6 cc ocescceh A 1922 57 
John W. Hutcherson, Col’d... B 1923 68 
Silas N. Berry, Col’d.......+. 1925 62 
Laura W. Pettyjohn, Col’d... A 1926 54 
DNS LOE 2 k46 5 4.00 oie « esc 1926 50 
Miss Eliza Higginbotham.... A 1928 51 
Mrs. Alice Blair, Col’d........ B 929 57 
Mrs. Lelia H. E. Broady, Col’d B 1929 51 
George W. Mason, Col’d..... é 1925 60 
Mrs. Mary C. Goode, Col’d.... A 1934 63 
Mrs. Amanda M. Rroady, Col’d B 1935 64 
Miss Fannie F. Tyler........ B 1935 53 
Appomattox County 
Miss Addie Dawson.......... A 1915 47 
ee Se, EK ori cev ees < B 192 72 
Mary E. Patterson, Col’d..... A 1925 43 
ie Sd) ee B 1933 62 
Miss Edmonia V. Hardy...... B 1933 71 
Ww Oo SOME, COs 0 i wicca wees A 1935 69 
Arlington County 
Miss Bettie W. Nevitt....... A 1913 51 
Augusta County 
ive: G.. ME. TINO. 0 vs os eee A 1915 47 
Fah orgeenes Se Seer B 1916 55 
Re UE. Be. IER 4 oc cecsvcods A 1916 40 
Miss Sallie 4 “Christian ee B 1918 50 


Quar- 
terly 
Pension 


SoNonwew 


Class Year Age 
Retired 
Miss Dora V. Brownlee...... A 1919 61 
Ba a SOR, Ge Oe 0 0 06 e206 0.8 B 1909 43 
Miss Mariam E. Kibler....... B 1924 51 
Miss Alice Williams........ «a 1924 59 
Bare. Almam BB. HGrT...ccccsccs A 1924 66 
cf 2 SS eee A 1925 52 
Miss Minnie J. Rodgers...... A 1925 67 
) Se US ee A 1926 60 
Beemer y COG. ccc ccc cess - B 1927 58 
Mrs. Beulah Roll..... eer A 1927 44 
Miss Cora Hudson........... B 1928 63 
BETO. EMOW BOCs cccce cece - B 1928 64 
Mrs. Jennie S. Crawford...... A 1929 58 
Miss Laura A. Keister........ B 1930 50 
Walter Lee Bert. ...ccccccoce B 1930 61 
Mrs. Maude A. Kerr......... A 1930 58 
Beene. PORE COMET. 2 oc ccccceccs B 1931 54 
Mrs. Nora L. Bocock......... B 1931 58 
ee Ss ah ade ands 6% B 1932 78 
ee ere A 1933 57 
Nannie E. Whiting, Col’d..... B 1934 62 
Miss Rosa Coffman.......... B 1934 55 
Bath County 
ly Be Ce adn cons eneeees B 1913 59 
ee Gh. bum 5.03 somes men B 1921 53 
oe Se eee ee ree B 1928 60 
Bedford County 
Charlotte Ls. Bale. ...cccsceses — 1999 51 
Mrs. M. R. Rucker........es. A 1910 50 
po ? * ree B 1914 68 
Mra. M. U. Griggs. ....ccceree A 1916 45 
Miss Sallie Lindsay.......... B 1918 61 
SS ee eee A 1920 64 
James B. Feather. ...cccrcscs B 191 58 
Miss Idella F. Lindsay....... A 1920 44 
Miss Annie C. Aunspaugh.... B 1920 53 
Miss Margaret Byrne........ . a 1923 53 
Miss M. Verna Thaxton...... A 1923 42 
Mrs. Gilmo B. Welch........ B 1924 50 
SS OS eer B 1924 53 
Mrs. Roberta Dooley......... A 1925 61 
Miss Editha N. Wise......... B 1926 56 
Mrs. Anna B. Martin, Col’d... A 1929 57 
Miss Helen S. Jones.......... B 1930 63 
Miss Exey B. Quarles........ A 1930 44 
Miss Linda Perkins.......... A 1930 59 
William C. Huddleston....... A 1931 68 
William R. Dyke, Col’d....... B 1931 58 
Se, Ee Ee PR bweesececes A 1931 47 
Miss Adrienne Adams........ B 1931 53 
Miss Clara L. Moseley........ A 1934 62 
Bland County 
P. BE. PROB BOGG, v6iccccccvcvecs A 1925 59 
Miss Jessie Groseclose....... B 1931 56 
Miss Naomi Wagner......... A 1934 52 
Botetourt County 
Miss Emma Noftsinger...... - B 1910 50 
Miss Elizabeth Latane....... B 1914 57 
Miss Allie B. Caldwell....... A 1911 45 
B, TE, PPORROM, COTS. 2c cc cccee B 1923 63 
Miss M. Blanche Goode...... B 1929 50 
Mrs. Lila K McVey.......... A 1929 50 
Mrs. Cora Dobbins Green..... A 1930 58 
Mrs. Nannie R. Peters........ A 1932 58 
Miss Bessie Thomas......... B 1933 54 
Mrs, Ethel T. aoe sete A 1933 43 
Mrs. Emma H. Guyer..... A 1935 60 
Mrs. Cora M. bowel, Col'd. B 1935 54 
Gute County 
Courtney B. Kennon......... B 1922 54 
Mrs. Nannie B. Field........ <a 1924 58 
Miss Josie Hatcher.......... B 1925 52 
Fannie G. Reavis, Col’d...... B 1928 54 
Mary Hodges L. Peede, Col’d. B 1928 50 
Mra. Lacy K. JOMGG. .cceccece B 1930 55 
Sr Ee , Wee PROKEE 64.060 d.0 00% im 1931 62 
Mrs. Lizzie G. Harrison:..... B 1933 53 
Mrs. Mary A. Huckstep...... B 1934 63 
Buchanan County 
Mrs. Marion A. Wood........ A 1923 50 
PEEGD COC Ea TERT. ccccceccccs B 1925 54 
Miss Nellie Ramey........... A 1932 42 


Quar- 
terly 
Pension 











Year 


Class 


Retired 


Buckingham County 


Mrs. Carrie P. Saunders...... A 1909 
Mrs. Julia A. Moseley........ A 1922 
Mra. lL, H. Putmey......... 1923 
Sophia E. Laury, Col’d. . B 1924 
Miss Nettie C. Swoope....... B 1925 
Queen E. Ragland, Col'd. ; a 1928 
Mrs. Katie F. Davis....... ; A 1930 
Mrs. Clara Robertson........ B 1931 
Mrs. Sally B. Bondurant...... A 193 
Mrs. Rosa N. Logan, Col’d... A 1932 
DS A OS eee A 1932 
Miss Mattie P. Johnson...... A 1934 
saenry T. TUPMeF....ccce-:- . B 1934 
Miss Mabel M. Swoope....... B 1935 
Campbell County 
Miss -—_ VW. Giliiam........ A 1917 
Mrs. T. B. Moorman......... A 1922 
EE es I ia & ie Koes v6 B 1923 
Miss Bertha Maloney........ B 1926 
Mrs. Elnora E. Pool......... A 1926 
Miss Rosa Bateman.......... B 1927 
Miss Agnes O’Halloran...... B 1927 
Thos. W. Tweedy, Col’d...... B 1928 
Miss Georgie T. Snead........ B 1923 
Mrs. Mary E. Mayo.......... A 1931 
Miss Bettie P. Burton........ B 1931 
i Se SS eae A 1933 
Miss Mattie W. Haden........ B 1933 
Mrs. H B. Merryman........ B 1933 
Miss Lillian Patrick.........B 1934 
pe ee a | eee B 1934 
Miss Brownie M. Rosser...... B 1934 
Mrs. Adelle Bowman, Col’d... B 1935 
Caroline County 
Mrs. Ada H. Blanton........ B 1910 
Miss Mary L. Wright........ B 1923 
Miss F. L. Faulkner.......... B 1926 
Liston L. Davis, Col’d........ A 1926 
Mrs. Alice L Waller.......... B 1926 
Louisa B. Glassell...........B 1926 
pig . | Be Saaeeeeeee 3 1927 
Miss Eva V. Wright.......... 3 1927 
Miss Annie W. -Hill.......... A 1929 
Mrs. Effie L. Campbell, Col’d.. A 1931 
Carroll County 
PS 8 ORR eee eee 3 1909 
i ie A ee A 1913 
Pee CO eae A 1915 
ee ee NS sc ccc ceccows I 1917 
Ba, I. cn cc aweee A 1925 
Tn’ BVECO WEDD. 0.0. ccc ccccs. A 1925 
Gordon N. Hall........... aan 1927 
ee eee A 1927 
COOL We. BOMMONOE. ....ccc cease B 1927 
Mrs. Patsy D. Alderman...... A 1930 
James M. Lyons..... pridsecece:: ae 1930 
G. W. Henley. PilachaWie: avawe A 1933 
Arthur Jenkins : 3 sh orara 4a 1934 
Charles City County 
Mrs. Maggie J. Smith........ 3 1923 
Mrs. Sallie B. Brown, Col'd.. A 1932 
Mrs. Lena M. A. Hartsoe...... B 1933 
Charlotte County 
, eS ee ee ee A 1914 
ee ee ee A 1918 
Frank L. Hall, Col’d....... - B 1909 
Mra. Rose M. Basd..........- B 1925 
Wm. T. Bedford, Col’d....... B 1929 
Mrs. E. R Carrington, Col’d.. A 1929 
Miss Annie F. Boswell...... B 1929 
Louise M. Brooks, Col’d...... B 1929 
Miss Ellen B. Bouldin........ A 1929 
Mrs. Onnie L. Bedford, Col'd.. B 1930 
Mrs. Mary E. W. Puryear, Col'd B 1930 
Miss Mattie E. Thornton..... B 1932 
Miss Linda P. Clark.......... A 1934 
Mrs. Lelia M. Broxton, Col’d.. A 1935 
Chesterfield County 
Mian Mitte Geode. 2c sis oct A 1908 
pe See eee A 1927 
Miss Margaret T. Burke...... B 1927 
Fe yp ee eee B 1929 
pe a ee A 1931 
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Class Year 
Retired 
Miss Myrtie L. Simmons...... B 1931 
Mrs. Susie J. Tinsley, Col’d.. B 1932 
Mrs. Nannie E. Frazier, Col’d.. A 1933 
Mra. Annie M. King.......ces A 1933 
Clarke County 
Mra. Lona Stingon. des... ees A 1915 
Mrs. Lillie M. Glover......... B 1919 
Mrs. Margaret Myers........ A 1919 
Miss Cassie Pidgeon.......... B 1926 
| UE 3 Se ¢ are B 1934 
Miss Frances R. Wolfe...... B 1935 
Craig County 
Mrs. Amanda C, Dowdy....... A 1923 
oy eee ee A 1930 
Miss Lottie McPherson....... B 1931 
ry Ae SPs cic kin bc Se eee wees A 1933 
Culpeper County 
a, Sg ere B 1912 
ar rer A 1914 
OT Se eae eee B 1916 
Miss Maggie V. Johnson...... B 1920 
Mrs. Ella G. Duval, Col’d..... A 1916 
Mrs. Annie M. Atkins........ A 1923 
Miss Stella Rowzie.......... i 1925 
Miss Iva R. Grimsley........ B 1929 
James S. Shanklin ........... A 1930 
Mrs. Mary E. D. Wallace, Col’d B 1930 
Miss Mary L. Kines.......... B 1934 
Miss Kate V. Winfrey....... A 1935 
Cumberland County 
Miss Mary A. Womack....... B 1917 
Dave. V. Wren, Cord...csecce 3 1916 
ae ree A 1925 
Miss Ida M. Powers.......... B 1927 
Miss Marie L. Rhodes........ 1928 
Mrs. Kate L. Bartee, Col’d... B 1934 
Dickenson County 
| Ae A Fae B 1926 
OE a ee eee A ae 
Mrs. Rosa B. Kennedy........ A 1927 
Pag Ee PA eee A 1929 
Milton W. Remines.......... B 1930 
Mrs. Alta B. Arrington....... A 1934 
Dinwiddie County 
Pe Ee, ORO s hc toe reece B 1922 
Samuel G. Boisseau....... er 1908 
Mra. Lula D. Epps.....2....% A 1917 
Mrs. Willie W. Diehl. B 1920 
geverley J. Fletcher, ¢ ‘ol’ 'd. B 1918 
Miss Lucie Cleaton.......... B 1924 
Mattie A, E. Williams, Col’d.. A 1927 
Mrs. Ada A. Ragsdale........ A 1927 
Mrs. Laura H. Lippitt........ A 1928 
Miss Lucy G. Harris......... B 1928 
Mrs. Estelle J. Coleman, Col’d. B 1931 
Mrs. Armitta P. Evans, Col’d.. B 1934 


Elizabeth City County 


Andrew W. E. Bassette, Col’d. B 1920 


Essex County 


Miss Genevieve Gresham..... B 1919 
Miss Lizzie J. Rowzie........ B 1921 
Mra. Mary G. Atiines......«... A 1923 
ere, dOGe Spindle... ..ssecs A 1924 
Ida S. Cauthorne, Col’d...... \ 1925 
Nettie A. Coleman, Col’d...... B 1927 
Mra. tae FP. Courtmey.......-. 3 1932 
Miss Susie E. Powers........ B 1934 
Pairfax County 
Mrs. Emma J. Haight........ A 1924 
Mrs. Mary S. Moffett........ A 1916 
Ye SO. eae 3 1919 
des T. BETIS, COP Gs.6 a 0:0-6s 000 B 1909 
Mary Holland, Col’d......... B 1921 
Miss Lila M. Milstead........ 3 1928 
Ee Se Re Ree 1928 
Miss Sadie C. Detwiler....... B 1929 
Mrs. Cora L. Buckley........ B 1929 
Mrs, Effie H. Moon........... A 1929 
Mrs. Carrie H. Grosclose..... A 1931 
Miss Mary M. Snead......... A 1934 
Miss Lillian W. Milan........ B 1935 
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Quar- 
Class Year Age terly 
Retired Pension 
Fauquier County 
Sn oh edelans<eess B 1913 59 29.56 
ye SAP eee B 1913 64 61.30 
Miss Annie M. Bendall...... A 1921 44 50.31 
Robert Em’t Miles, Col’d..... B 1919 61 21.00 
Landon C. Green, Col’d...... A 1920 57 54.00 
Miss Ella V. Weeden........ B 1923 69 35.00 
Mrs. Beulah E. B. Brown.... A 1925 51 30.00 
Miss Mattie R. Jones........ B 1926 54 111.25 
a ee Re > Ae B 1927 54 39.75 
W. Selone Moore............ B 1927 58 70.88 
LOG PIOWGSTERELL «cc cccsccses B 1929 59 79.00 
Mrs. Bettie V. Moore......... B 1929 55 94.13 
Mrs. Kellogg H. Marshall.... A 1929 48 125 00 
Miss Lizzie Shumate......... B 1930 59 104.13 
Frank H. Brooks, Col’d...... B 1932 60 54.00 
Miss Lottie Teates........... A 1934 52 100.00 
Floyd County 
Brownlow Light ...........+-. A 1922 60 53.38 
Miss Hester A. Lancaster..... B 1916 57 31.25 
ere, OE. 2. WOE bc ccccces A 1924 51 47.25 
AD Es. GP, «5 os ate a ce en A 1925 56 49.88 
hg ag ee eeeerarraere B 1927 65 90 00 
Miss Pattie B. Dobbins...... A 1928 41 73.44 
Grade J. OTR. 0 sisvicvwccccs A 1928 66 26.25 
Mrs. Lura A. Phiegar........ A 1928 61 95.63 
Miss Grace Dobbins.......... A 1928 43 62.88 
a ES cas tc cides esc 0e sb A 1929 60 39.00 
ey ae INS 6 6.5 60's oni 0-0.2 A 1929 60 42 00 
Ss Bs Bee, STE t eect A 1930 70 19.37 
Mrs. Carrie K. Prillaman..... B 1931 50 93.50 
Reems Lara et. BOStK... «2... .0% A 1932 44 48 75 
Pp De aaa eee A 1932 50 58.00 
Mrs. Ballie V. Reed.......... A 1933 43 55.13 
Mrs. Nellie W. Epperly...... A 1934 47 87.25 
Fluvanna County 
Mrs. Bertha D. H. Sclater.... B 1920 50 42.01 
Dee Te. BA. «2 64004040042 B 1922 65 18.75 
ve. Mane V. Noelivcic.i... A 1923 55 39.38 
Carrie J. Stevens, Col’d....... A 1924 49 24.15 
Miss May Eliza Bowles...... A 1927 58 91.38 
Miss Willie B. Morris........ B 1928 50 87 88 
Miss Cora E. Marshall....... B 1930 54 76.88 
Mrs. Edna J. Woodson, Col’d.. A 1930 47 52.50 
Miss Mattie B. Haden........ A 1931 49 65.50 
Nannie Scott, Col’d.......... A 1934 46 25.50 
Pranklin County 
Miss L. L. Calloway.......... B 1910 58 31.95 
Miss Mattie B. Duncan....... A 1915 49 35.42 
OP SR oo ae Se B 1917 58 23.37 
Be, ac, OG vac tewoenes A 1909 39 31.25 
Mrs. Elizabeth J. Craddock... A 1922 62 45.50 
Miss Louisa F. Craft......... A 1924 61 50.50 
Miss Mary B. Hayden........ A 1924 49 62.79 
Miss V. E. Whitlow.......... A 1925 49 59.01 
Miss Roxie Ramsey.......... B 1925 56 59.21 
Miss Mattie T. Wade......... B 1926 56 71 78 
Pe. 2S See A 1926 62 5284 
Mrs. Eliza C. Pearson........ A 1927 58 56.78 
Mrs. Mirnie Goode .........:- B 1928 50 52.39 
ere: Tach Wai. «oo cceiinsds< A 1929 62 109.1 
Miss Bertha Muse, Col’d...... B 1930 50 37.1 
Mrs. Nannie L. Doughton.... A 1930 50 53.63 
Mrs. Lizzie H. Mattox........ B 1931 64 60.73 
ry’. wy eo, See B 1933 67 22 38 
Mrs. Lillian H. Turner....... A 1933 57 57.40 
Miss Bertie K. Perdue........ B 1934 55 36.87 
Mrs. I.elia Mattox ........... A 1925 52 56.12 
Mrs. Gillie Johnson.......... A 1935 56 51.19 
Mrs. W. E. Bennett........... B 1935 60 55.62 
Frederick County 
Miss A. Belle Larrick........ B 1919 57 37.40 
Miss Mamie Tanquary....... B 1923 53 51.07 
Wwe. Td. ThePeevewt. esos veces A 1926 61 32 31 
po eee ree B 1928 53 70.20 
post ee A? a B 1930 65 53.46 
Giles County 
cet C. Prem vii. e i de cscs A 1910 58 20.13 
Miss Jennie Guthrie......... B 1926 59 76.28 
oe OS ae ee ere B 1929 62 67.38 
Miss Annie L. Brotherton.... B 1929 60 112.50 
Gloucester County 
Miss Fannie L. Wiatt........ A 1910 58 12.97 
Miss Mary K. Leavitt........ B 1912 59 29.48 


Class Year 

Retired 

J. S. Fauntleroy, Col’d....... A 1914 
Robt. L. Briggs, Col’d........ B 1927 
Frank W. Phillips, Col’d. A 1927 
- Miss Bates Lamberth. B 1933 
Mrs. Frances L. Chevions, Col’ aA 1934 


Goochland County 





Se, SOR. wiwids ce s+ 66 «9:99 B 1909 
Pe eee eee 1914 
Mrs. Eliza C. Barrett, Col’d.. A 1922 
eee TR is CAO. 6c oc etc B 1908 
Se eee A 1925 
Mrs. Julia Monteiro.......... B 1926 
Miss Annie E. Bowles........ B 1927 
Miss Fannie Trice........ eae 1929 
Miss Daisye Rutherford B 1929 
Mrs. Mary W. Wright........ B 1935 
Grayson County 
Maeert TF. Commett. ..wcscsecs B 1909 
eee eae B 1910 
8 SE ae eee A 1913 
Miss Sallie E. W. Wilson.... A 1925 
ewes A. FE. . geo Vilas dees B 1927 
Miss Lillian M. Cornett...... A 1927 
a. te Es cn acess tteneocese A 1929 
ee, ES fan bo el bisk-m, Oa ere On A 1930 
pS ee ere B 1930 
Po ae ee B 1932 
OS eS ee eee B 1935 
Greene County 
Mrs. Fannie M. Haney........ B 1929 
Miss Luna F Herndon ....... B 1931 
Miss Myra L. Durrette....... B 1931 
Miss Alice W. Jennings...... B 1931 
Miss Mary R. Robinson...... B 193 
Mr. William A. Crawford...... B 1934 


Greensville County 


Mrs. Myrtle B. J. Purdy...... B 


Mrs. Fanny C. Rawles........ B 1928 
Halifax County 
Mrs. Mattie L. Epperson..... A 1914 
Miss Nannie E Taylor....... B 1915 
Miss Anna A. HayeS.......-e2:; B 1919 
Were. Te, . Pees os cccccese B 1921 
Roland D. Mason, Col’d...... B 1909 
S V. Pamtend, Core. ...c..e- B 1917 
Miss Mary A. Walker........ A 1922 
Miss Saru F. Neathery........ B 1925 
Rebecca P. L. Floyd, Col'd. A 1925 
Atiert TE. Mekd, Cora”. ..os coe. B 1926 
Miss Annie O, Carter......... A 1926 
ee Ey i ee Sse ccscwec's B 1926 
Litiy ¥. Peenty, OOrd. ..c.cv0e B 1926 
Miss Mollie Green........... A 1926 
Miss Hallie B. Atkins........ B 1927 
Miss Sue Robertson.......... B 1927 
Mrs. Mary Lacy Nowell...... A 1929 
Miss Florence H. Buntin..... B 1929 
Miss Mary F. Coleman, Col’d. B 1930 
Mrs. Addie M. Tucker........ B 193 
Mrs. Sallie A. Penick, Col’d... B 1933 
Mrs. W. T. Weatherford..... A 1933 
P. S. Hancock, Col’d.......... B 1935 
Patrick W. Henry, Col’d...... B 1935 
Jacob W. Owen, Col’d........ A 1935 
Hanover County 
Miss Lizzie Terrell.........+. A 1919 
Mrs. Ellen T. Osborn........ B 1923 
Mrs. Annie G. Jackson, Col’d.. B 1928 
Henrico County 
Miss Emma G. Winfree...... A 1919 
Mrs. Lula Hall Jones, Col’d.. A 1923 
Miss Mary A. Gary.......... B 1926 
A ee A 1930 
Miss Mattie C. Hanes........ B 1909 
Mrs. Sallie N. Bradley........ B 1933 
Mies Ada V. PePrim....,cses; B 1933 
Miss Lottie M. Evans........ B 1934 
Henry County 
1 SB Arlee ee A 1909 
cS 2 eS , ae eee B 1916 
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Class Year 
Retired 
Mrs. Eliza A. Hairston, Col’d.. B 1920 
Peyton A. Gravely, Col’d..... A 1922 
Mrs. Mary S. Moore......... A 1923 
Miss Lizzie Nunnelee........ A 1923 
Miss Sallie W. Gravely...... B 1923 
OE B 925 
Miss Gillie N. Koger......... B 1925 
pe ee ey eee B 1925 
Annie B. Carter, Col’d........ B 1925 
Miss Annie Philpott......... A 1927 
2 ee, eee B 1929 
i |S ONG: y eee B 1930 
Mrs. Lucy Williams Moss, C’d A 1930 
Mrs. Levi F. Hairston, Col’d.. A 1930 
Miss Sallie J. Reamey........ B 1931 
Miss Sallie J. Dillard, Col’d.. B 1933 
Miss Lizzie Burgess......... A 193 
Highland County 
PR on ceck bere aaews B 1909 
SEE flac cc cee cowe B 1909 
Ee 2 ES 6 Bh ely wee d+ on oe B 1922 
po eee eee A 1928 
Isle of Wight County 
Lizzie M. Doles, Col’d........ B 1929 
Miss S. Emma Bradshaw...... B 1931 


James City County 


Miss A. Ruby Tyree.......... A 1918 
: PTT ree B 1926 
CG. HK. sacesem,. Core. esvdesa oa B 1931 
King and Queen County 
W. V. S. Williams, Col’d...... A 1919 
Coleman Holmes, Col’d....... A 1922 
Miss Margaret V. Franke. B 1927 
Mrs. Lucie W. Bagby...... — 1931 
Wire. H. J. VOGURMAR...cccccce B 1931 
po ee Ee eer B 1932 
King George County 
William J. Rogers........... B 1914 
Mrs. Carrie Sale Gray........ A 1928 
Martha B. Turner, Col’d...... B 1928 
Miss Monimia Quesenberry... B 1931 
Walter A. Parker, Col’d...... A 1932 
King William County 
Miss Loula B. Cooke....... ae 1925 
Alex. Dickerson, Col’d........ B 1929 
Mrs. R. M. Pilcher..... er 1935 
Lancaster County 
Wire, DOI TE. BOB. 68 cisice ce us B 1930 
Mrs. Mary A. Williams, Col’d B 1934 
Mrs. Pauline M. Edwards, Col’d A 1934 
Lee County 

Peter Marcum ......... eee 1917 
S, EVV, 0 cnc ctiaccccs A 1921 
Hampton Stuart Atkins....... A 1923 
a a are ee B 1924 
SL ecb sc csccaeaves A 1925 
Champ Hamblin, Col’d..... = 1928 
By ee PE 0 sce os 4444.0 —— 1928 
Sir ME is eh lark alas 6.6.60.b 3-0-0: A 1928 
We Ne os chet WoO oes ae eae 1929 
ee SE ee eee A 1933 
Mrs. Emma N. Edds...... ate ee 193 

DER .AUNOO. TELE. occ ccicgs in 193 

Mrs. Irwin Gilly......... > ae 1933 
Mrs. Josephine H. McNiel..... \ 193 

po ks ee a 1933 
; a |. er errr er A 193 

Loudoun County 

Miss Mary E. Kidwell.... I 1909 
Miss Ida F. Dawson..... ee 1914 
Ot SO. ORE are B 1924 
Miss Mary A. Norris.......... A 1924 
Armstead R. Smith...... oe 1924 
Miss Lucy L. Simpson........ A 192¢ 
ee ND sn. 0 avd! a wide LG 6 B 1927 
Mrs. Fannie B. Utterback. B 1927 
ee OT Sea B 1928 
Miss Ellen G. Metzger........ A 1929 
H. C. Barrett 1 ar ree A 1930 


Age 


58 
54 
56 
47 
62 
50 
54 
61 


13 
60 
70 


Quar- 
terly 
Pension 
15.75 
25.38 


21.44 
28.88 
60.00 
66.88 


91.50 
30.00 


5 180 
34.57 
50 00 
103.50 
56.88 


125.00 
125.00 

80.31 
125.00 


70 96 
79.23 


80.81 
88.75 
80.81 
91.46 


55.00 
52.00 
80.25 
76.44 
35.38 
86.63 
88.88 
86.63 

100.13 

125.00 

125.00 
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Class Year 
Retired 
Mies Sarah E.. Com. t5 3s... 20% B 1932 
. 4 OO UES eee B 1933 
Miss Minnie E, Russell....... B 1934 
a Ee POEs exe eos ves 5 o's eee B 1934 
Louisa County 

Mrs. Nora C. Woody......... A 1913 
Miss Mattie Proffit........... 3 1915 
Bases Liter B. Mean. ... ...cces B 1915 
Miss Fannie J. Jones......... A 1918 
Ee ee ne B 1923 
por eg OR ae” 3 1924 
Miss Sallie McDonald........ B 1926 
og eg A 1927 
Miss Florence Watkins....... A 1928 
ee ee a IL oc ne pee ses A 1928 
Miss Elva H. Dabney........ 3 1929 
Rev. Albert H. Thurston, Col’d. A 1929 
Miss Susie Burton........... 3 1930 
Miss Adelaide B. Sims........ B 193 
Miss Norma McCandlish...... 3 1934 


Lunenburg County 


Miss Lura Royall............ A 1924 
Mrs. Ella J. Fowlkes, Col’d... B 1933 
Mrs. Bettie A. Hicks, Col’d... B 1934 
Mrs. Annie T. Holcomb, Col’d A 1935 
» > a a Ae B 1935 
Madison County 
ee SE a one eae eae eo a0 B 1915 
Miss Ida O. Lillard.......... A 1915 
Miss Betty J. Berry.......... A 1917 
John F. Jefferson, Col’d..... A 1923 
Finks C. Gordon, Col’d....... A 1924 
Miss Novella E. Utz......... 3 1926 
Mrs. Lydia A. Gordon, Col’d.. B 1932 
Mrs. Susan J. Henshaw...... 1933 
Mathews County 
Miss Eunice L. Soles........ A 1916 
pare, Damme, J. OGeMm. .. winccces B 1920 
Mrs. Mary L. Ruff, Col’d...... B 1917 
Lavinia B. Hudgins, Col’d.... B 1924 
Miss Lessie O. Pugh......... B 1925 
Mrs. Mary A. B. Brooke, Col’d B 1931 
Miss Mary E. Green......... B 1933 
ee eee B 1934 
Mecklenburg County 
Mrs. Lucy W. Haskins Clawson A 1920 
poe eT a” | ra B 1921 
Be a, OND a can ckesace A 1926 
Bete. SUE LGWOOR. 2.05 sees B 1927 
Miss Lillie Ware............ A 1928 
OE a ee A 1928 
Miss Lizzie L. Jeffress....... A 1930 
Miss Laurie M. Swift........ A 1930 
Mrs. Helen P. Hite, Col’d.... A 1930 
Miss Mary E. Pamplin....... 3 1930 
Mrs. Carrie S. Wright........ B 1930 
Mrs. Fannie P. Yancey, Col’d.. A 1930 
are. Emma L. Hankins, Col’d. B 1931 
iss Anne E. Smithson...... B 1931 
Mrs. Hattie F. Nancey, Col’d.. B 1934 
Mrs. Bessie M. Rudd........ B 1934 
Middlesex County 
Miss Ada M. Walker......... 3 1918 
Miss Virginia L. Pitt ......... 3 1926 
Julia J. Robinson, Col’d...... B 1926 
Mary S. Reede, Col’d......... B 1927 
Mrs. Mary E. Moody, Col’d... B 1934 
Miss Mary E. Bennett........ B 1935 
Montgomery County 
2 8 eee eee B 1908 
Miss Alice Taylor........cces B 1909 
Bale BOOP TEOTOOR. ..0<00 00% 1918 
RE errr B 1924 
Miss Minnie L. Dickerson.... B 1924 
ey POUR eee B 1925 
Miss Bessie Hickok.......... A 1926 
RS SH. | eee A 1926 
Miss Elizabeth M. Woolwine.. A 1930 
Belen A608 MORIN. ds wae se 19% E 1931 
Mrs. Mary B. L. Griffin, Col’d. A 1933 
Mrs. Vado L. D. Woolwine... B 1934 
| 3 ee Se eee so mm 1935 


Age 


56 
58 
66 
79 
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100 00 
84.00 
91.13 

125.00 
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Class Year 
Retired 
Nansemond County 
Ripe Tle, W... BeRBe ss sve ncccces B 1920 
Ruth E. Howell, Col’d........ A 1928 
Nelson County 
Miss Sallie S. Fitzpatrick.... B 1909 
ay a ”~ A 145 eege- Ee A 1923 
Wm. W. Cashwell, Col’d...... B 1926 
A. Eo Sommers, Clee os oe es ood B 1926 
oe ee Re eee B 1928 
Mrs. Effinger W. Gaines, Col’d A 1932 
Miss Pocahontas. Meggison... A 1935 
New Kent County 
Mrs. Allen L. Smethie........ A 1923 
Romt. 8S. Alien, Gel@. 4... B 1923 
Norfolk County 
Miss Annie B. Lee........... B 1908 
Miss Mary R. Jones.......... B 1926 
Mrs. G. C. Johnson, Col’d..... B 1927 
Richard T. Timberlake........ A 1929 
Northampton County 
Miss Lola M. Wescott........ B 1927 
Mrs. Eva W. Mears.........-. B 1935 
Nottoway County 
Mamie E. Wynn, Col’d........ B 1923 
paeme Baie Fy MOT. oo ciec ccc. A 1909 
Miss E. Rebecca Shore........ A 1911 
Griffin E. Oliver, Col’d....... B 1908 
rh’ @ ; Se OS Pe A 1923 
Miss Kate L. Moore.......... B 1927 
Mrs. Sallie R. Clarke, Col’d.. A 1930 
Miss Emma B. Bland........ B 1935 
Orange County 
Mra: BR. Ia C. OCoopet.......: A 1916 
Mrs. Sarah A. Reid, Col’d.... B 1912 
-_3 BE. M. Banks, Col’d...... B 1920 
TZ. SORMGGR... 6+ 0+ «thawed. a * 1924 
Ses: Lizzie W. Cammack.... 1924 
Mrs. Isabella Lightfoot, Col’d B 1930 
Miss Janie V. Crafton........ A 1931 
Robert L. A. Reid, Col’d...... B 1933 
Robert C. Stubbs, Col’d....... B 1934 
Mrs. Lucy E. T. Hopkins, Col’d A 1934 
Page County 
ie SM,  . saber hes. See A 1913 
a, a PING osc cca cdee's B 1924 
EE, Ee EE occ ccwcedes B 1924 
Se i MN Gh cc ccckececes 3 1925 
CORN, Bey POOR. 2.0 cbeccccs A 1928 
ca, Be. Lataac<€edaese ue A 1928 
Mrs. Lena M. Strickler....... B 1929 
SER. Os Ue WOE 6 bc iS kcas sex A 1935 
Patrick County 
Oe: PORN 263 14 os 6 eee Se A 1910 
ee, ek, ee I, kc oa wees A 1918 
James I. Houchins........... B 1923 
Mites Kittie In Boas... .... 2s. B 1924 
i. eS SS eee ae A 1926 
Susie M. Bateman........... A 1926 
Miss Melissa Bryant......... B 1929 
Mrs. Pattie Ross Pedigo...... ‘B 1929 
Miss Ada Smith........ eeeeu A 1931 
Miss Judith Salmons......... A 1932 
Mrs. E. May Brammer........ B 1934 
Miss Annie M. Elkins........ A 1934 
Pittsylvania County 
sas. A. Garland, Cord. <...... A 1922 
Miss Mattie Gardner......... A 1914 
Miss Nora Guerrant.......... B 1920 
Mrs. Catherine Saunders, Col’d 4 1919 
Miss Judson Sykes.......... 1925 
CR ae B 1926 
Miss Betty Mitchell.......... A 1926 
Miss Virginia Ferguson...... B 1927 
Miss Kate Robertson......... B 1927 
Miss Sallie Chaney........... B 1927 
Miss Mollie J. Hunter........ B 1927 
Mrs. Winifred I. Wilson, C’d B 1927 
A Set Se secs bv evedden A 1928 


Age 


59 
45 


AIP Aamo 
NwOISCh«)% 


39 
61 


Quar- 
terly 
Pension 


66.71 
62.50 


125.00 


125.00 
$0.96 
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Class Year 
Retired 
Mrs. Pattie M. Beach........ B 1928 
Mrs. Nannie H. Tinsley...... B 1928 
Miss Annie L. Moore...,..... A 1929 
Miss Sue B. Averett.......... B 1929 
Sy 2 de Ons « 6.00. 0-6.0-0-0 B 1930 
Mrs. Ella Moseley Keen, Col’d B 1930 
Mrs. Dennie Y. Justus........ A 1930 
W. B. MEMICHOIM, Jl... 52 cccce A 1930 
Miss Kate D. Nunnelee....... B 1930 
Mrs. Anna Mitchell.......... A 1931 
Miss Hattie B. Peters........ B 1931 
Mrs. Maude H. Fitts......... B 1931 
Miss Julia Thornton......... B 1931 
aR SR OS ae B 1931 
Miss Kate Eanes............ A 1934 
Mrs. Lizzie H. Hodnett....... A 193 
Mrs. Sallie B. Withers........ A 1934 
Bere. Jette Te Bebe osigccese. B 1934 
Mrs. Mary H. Lewis, Col’d.... B 1934 
Mr. Isaac H. Smith, Col’d.... B 1934 
Mr. W. M. Banks, Col’d...... B 1935 
Powhatan County 
Mrs. Hettie BE. Hewitt, Col’d A 1930 
Prince Edward County 
Miss Fannie S. Walker....... B 1915 
Elberta D. Anderson, Col’d... A 1921 
a) Us Dest ewe an'cs Cals cwwe « A 1923 
Mrs. Willie G. Fears, Col’d... B 1929 
Wm. Henry Dodson, Col’d.... A 1929 
Mrs. Mariah E. Thomas, Col'd B 1930 
Mrs. Annie M. R. Randolph, 
2S eee See 1930 
Yonke D. Eggleston, Col’d.... B 1931 
Miss Hattie P. Shelburne.... B 1931 
Mrs. Delilah Smith, Col’d.... B 1934 
Miss Janie A. Forbes........ A 1934 
Mr. W. R. Madison, Col’d.... A 1935 
Miss Bettie L. Johnson, Col'd. B 1935 
Mrs. Julia J. Womack, Col’d.. B 1935 
Prince George County 
Miss — Se oe eee B 1922 
Mary POMOR, COTS. osinccccs B 1924 
Mrs. 2: i Ec Vcadeeeses B 1926 
De. EE ES hore cea’ B 1926 
Mrs. A. S. Williams, Col’d.... A 1929 
ee Sl ee B 1933 
Princess Anne County 
Mira. Wille A. Bede. ....cccess A 1926 
Mrs. Martha C. Piercy....... A 1929 
Prince William County 
Miss Mattie S. Matthew..... A 1925 
a RR ER errr A 1925 
i sO ING. 5c ages 70s 0 0000 A 1930 
Mrs. Selvia T. Wilson........ B 1935 
Pulaski County 
Miss Julia P. Leache........ B 1918 
Miss Ella J. Lowman........ B 1926 
Miss Frances R. Micon....... A 1926 
Miss Jessie F. Akers........ B 1932 
Mrs. Nannie C. Henry, Col’d.. B 1933 
Rappahannock County 
Miss Annie A. Wood......... B 1915 
Miss Lucie J. Stuart......... B 1924 
Bis de Se buieee eee «os B 1931 
Harvey R. Russell, Col’d.... B 1932 
mire. Lucy J. MGIBOR.....00.- B 1935 
Richmond County 
Mrs. Addie V. Payne........ B 1929 
Mrs. Emma S. Yerby........ A 1930 
Mrs. Addie M. Clarke........ A 1931 
Roanoke County 
William R. Wilson, Col’d.... B 1922 
Miss Fannie Folkes......... B 1920 
DEEOOIEE BE. ATGNGOE cc cccecvccce A 1921 
Wamnie Hammer .......seees B 1923 
Miss Belle G. Folkes........ B 1927 
a a ae A 1927 
Pe. Be Sassi cccacesces B 1928 
a, ST Ss cut vse eee ees B 1908 
m3. FROGS, TOTS sv iiacnctesy +s B 1933 
Rockbridge County 
Miss Minta Hardin.......... A 1915 
BO SUE, TEs odns es cvces A 1916 
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54 
60 
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59 
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Quar- 
terly 
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122.50 
124.13 
101.44 
106.00 
66.50 


34.75 


59.62 
28.00 
59.50 
55.38 
30.50 
31.87 


51.58 
42.50 
100.00 
100.00 
93.36 
40.62 
49.00 
69.19 


81.00 
43.75 
98 77 
67.38 
43.75 
90.47 


109.57 
100.94 
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125.00 
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81.00 
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83.74 
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125.00 
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Quar- Quar- 
Class Year Age terly Class Year Age _ terly 
tetired Pension Retired Pension 
|" —_ Dickinson...... B 1922 63 100.25 Mrs. Fannie Harris.......... <A 1930 +4 By j 
Sea ree B 1927 64 58.63 oo ye. AR ee B 1932 6 .00 | 
Miss Virginia Patterson..... B 1927 53 115.87 Miss Mabel J. Sexton........ A 1932 55 60.19 : 
Miss Jen Darrell Wheat..... B 1936 57 95.63 J. W. Blankenbeckler........ B 1933 62 62.67 3 
Mrs. Margaret B. Fix....... A 193 55 68.19 Mrs. 8. F. Gollohon......... A 1933 §2 71.75 } 
Miss M. Ella Moore......... A 1! 11 42 34.13 pannel F. Genome ........6+ & 1934 59 125.00 ; 
meee Ws Me. POMOREOS, pccccscs A 1913 44 29.75 Mr. V. G. Copenhaver........ B 1934 59 125.00 
ae BO eee . B 1931 65 100.00 eS a ae” re B 1935 59 125.00 { 
Miss Sue Tolley. .....<..  B 1931 60 89.25 : 
Nannie M. Woolridge, Col’ d. I 1932 57 30.62 Southampton County 
eee. ee Cl) TE, css cts. 1926 64 112 50 
Rockingham County Miss Lizzie R. Weede........ B 1926 50 97.88 
mG. Bethe. <sckds ee \ 1912 43 81.95 Mrs. Rosa S. Bess, Col’d.... B 1929 52 52.50 
U. G. Wilson, Col’d...... \ 1915 48 87.13 Lula E. Outlaw, Col’d.... B 1929 50 41.87 
(a ome SO ee ; A 1920 53 45 35 Mrs Sarah J. Dillard, Col’d. I 1931 53 36.50 
mw. W. Heatwole........ \ 1920 61 9975 Miss Blanche Joyner....... B 1931 53 100.00 
Mrs. C. M. Coffman... \ 1921 49 9162 Isaac P. Council, Col’d....... \ 1933 60 40.50 
Geo. A. Newman, Col’d.. R 1909 54 20.62 Miss Emily D. Barnes...... \ 1934 50 100.00 
Miss Ada E. Baugh A 1924 49 125.00 Mrs. Mary P. Nelson, Col’d.. B 1934 60 30.51 
Cc. E. Barglebaugh.... A 1924 72 77.50 
Homer F. Thomas.... A 1925 50 54.25 Spotsylvania County 
Miss Daisy Shipp..... 1925 43 67.13 = “ie rp > or 
Miss Ruby P. Martz. ‘ 1925 44 61.25 —. M. Despot. Cold. ive - saad 59 a 
Mrs. Florence E. Soule I 1926 55 63.88 7 atl ae Be ~ Merce ae neh ps co oF 
Miss Stella E. Keller... ‘ 1997 4 57 70 a J. b ign’. “Ro Me ena . ioe 50 38 7 
S. S. Shoemaker....... RB 1927 eA) 125.00 Mrs. Gertruc . Robinson... A 926 1 oe ce 
tne Eines a é . > aw | A ee errr B 1926 67 60. 
Miss Kizzie ae \ 1928 50 84.37 Mary R. Q1 arles, re ‘ol'd. B 1926 5 94.50 
Mary F. Hinegardner.. B 1928 50 3.75 22s = ae > 998 FQ 960 
: i Miss Mary E. Davis.... ; A 1928 } 96.00 
Malcolm G. Lilly....... \ 1928 49 100.00 = Marth: acks Col’'d B 1930 55 29.50 
A. E. Wyant. iaaiss B 1928 = 65 56.88 wats. Martha A. Jackson, Wold & 92 ‘ 29 6 
: - daa , = > oleae Mrs. Helena D. Davis, Col’d. A 1932 48 33.69 
Wee GD, BROWOTOT sce ccc B 1929 58 78.75 
Miss Leona Harman.. : \ 1932 49 97.63 
Miss Mamie C. Summers B 1932 61 60.16 Stafford County 
Miss Verdie Rhodes..... vos A 1931 51 78.75 Mrs, Ella A. Ollie....... Neel 1923 54 46.50 
a ng > mn helehee hahaa ‘ 1933 60 64.60 Miss Mattie E. Goodwin...... B 1925 5877.18 
- ds, LOKOCL. .. eee ee eee , 9335 Ds 1.39 Mrs. Kate E. Gill eat ee \ 926 s 9.2 
mine Ora Boott. ......00: B 1934 56 71.68 Mrs. Lula L. Clift. B 1927 59 72.38 
Mrs. Lavinia B. Hedger man, - ‘ 43.75 
) ayant > 930 5 3.7 
John L. Shepherd anny weg 1909 61 18.75 Miss , Ww. T46. : é c a ‘ts oe 3 1932 59 78.75 
WwW. L. tares.......... \ 1924 55 125.00 Miss Janie A. Forbes........ A 1934 72 93.36 
Miss Julia I. Fugate.. \ 1928 52 95.63 
Miss Lillian Fugate... A 1929 56 72.42 Surry County 
a OD. DPOOGINE. «0.000: \ 1933 45 75.33 ; a — > 5 FF 
Miss Mollie Dickenson... Rr 1935 72 84.02 Mrs. Maria S. George, ‘ ol’d.. B 1919 53 18.53 
Sussex County 
Scott County 7 = a “ 57 34.30 
Mrs. Flora C. Wolfe.... \ 1922 49 «© 78.94 “Miss Elizabeth D. Graves.... A +, - 
J. C. Meade \ P P 29 Rev. J. E. Hampton, Col’d.. B 919 57 19.19 
J. e BEGEOc bc enccsecee : 1909 49 o6 81 Mrs. Mary S. Neverson, Col’d B 1920 5 24.50 
ey ae ee B 191 62 00.00 Tosepl N. Gray A 1925 54 49.88 
Peter N. Wolfe...... i \ 1919 51 AG Sere se MERE se esse cesice * ee ~ . 
; i y » 4 A ee Ss See B 1933 58 94.50 
G. Milton Elam..... a \ 1922 65 116 50 * $+ j Yo)’ 1933 59 43.12 
W. H. Davidson B 1923 62 39.88 Mrs. Sallie L. Stith, Col’d.. B po) ee tin! 
J. BE. Carter.......... ‘ 1923 46 124.75 
W...R. Wolfe...:... R 1925 58 78.50 Tazewell County 
By Mes BRM. vivid wedecws B 1925 58 75.38 G. P. MeMullir 3 ‘ 5 
- a S a : 44. vs 9-3 Y. : etisalat die 1912 58 33.25 
bs = — as lalla \ 1925 = 56 42.50 Miss Bettie A. Groseclose B 1925 68 76.94 
Eager « CEES \ 19260047 |) ae 2 ~~ =p A 1926 42 100.88 
a epee B 1926 659 =: 125.00 Miss Mary N. Brown.... A 1926 41 96.45 
iM ‘oa iain Jphs 4 1927 «5 8 65.63 'T N. Grimsley......... ee 1930 48 53.20 
aes : Esther bf ae - ae e Hf 4 13 Miss Julia Ethel Reams... B 1932 51 125.00 
B\ s. a§ NM. r : > ae 2.193 
Mrs. Sallie H. Bond.... \ 1927 51 64.75 
Milligan W. Quillen.... B 1928 58 100 50 Warren County 
» NG are.o «6.40.08 \ 1929 55 90.00 Miss Addie R. Miller....... A 1917 46 29.40 
s H Murphy 3 Sere \ 1929 57 40.25 Maria J. Baker, Col’d........ B 1925 61 22.85 
Ande rson Hammond .. A 1929 59 65.75 Miss Nellie L. Weaver...... B 1927 61 86.63 
Mrs. Eva Duncan..... B 1929 55 98.58 Se ee eae ee B 1928 66 45.13 
WOM CORT oon sows 60.0.6 00 B 1930 62 25.00 Bete Eee. J, TPOUL. «200s. B 1929 74 81.00 
Miss Fffie Flanary..... A 193( 36 77.00 Miss Nannie M. Porter... A 1931 65 83.25 
no Maen. ‘ 1932 63 8000 Miss Alice M. Lewin........- B 934 50 85.00 
rs a A 1929 60 73.50 
s. © Jennings... . A 19 52 100 00 
Mrs. Myrtle M. Ste e le. 4 1934 45 92.12 Warwick County 
Mrs. Eugenia D. Palmer A 34 14 99.50 Miss Elizabeth R. Curtis.... A 1924 50 125.00 
flizabeth Fox Madison... A 928 63 105.75 
Shenandoah County = noth FF mame : ' 5.76 
J. Milton Zirkle........ B 1909 60 26.25 , 
Miss Lucile Hottell...... \ i910 43 16.00 Washington County 
Miss Mollie B. 1, antz. .. , B 19 52 38.00 O. W. Copenhaver......... ae 1921 52 30 00 
73 —— A. McCarthy B 1 0 55 7 Miss Corrie E. Sandoe........ A 1910 43 40.50 
‘ eynoids..... “— A 124 53 “S ‘ ) 2 923 q 32.37 
Miss Hope McCann....... \ 1924 40 Miss "Rg VM: ‘Reynolds. . I i925 63 7183 
William Tamkin ..... -++. B 1926 67 Bliza Bird, Col’d...........0 B 1925 64 53.25 
Mrs. Le na C. Towbe rm: an \ 1928 44 Miss Mamie Campbell........ A 1926 62 90.00 
Milton Miller ...... w-+ A 1930 = 61 Miss Estelle W. Baker...... A 1926 43 97.38 
Miss Laura A. V. McInturft B 1930 od Mrs. W. McC. Mitchell, Col’d A 1929 45 60.31 
John Bowman ......... -- B 1931 v5 Miss Hattie A. Hopkins...... B 1929 54 112.19 
Mrs. Chas. O. Martin...... A 1929 44 82.50 
Smyth County Miss Nena Crawford.’...... B 1930 56 69.38 
Mrs. A. C. Johnston..... B 19 63 56.75 Miss Mary Greiner........ A 1931 55 100.00 
Mrs. Rhoda E . Dungan. \ 1925 62 84.38 Robert H. Snodgrass....... B 193 57 125.00 
: 
+ 
é 
4 




















Class Year Age 
Retired 
Westmoreland County 
Mrs. Minnie E. Shipley...... A 1919 48 
A. He, COMNEOR, TONG Bs ancesess B 1914 58 
Miss V. R. Johnson, Col’d... A 1917 55 
Coan Em. Tate, Care..:... A 1926 60 
Mrs. Lillian V. Atwill....... B 1927 60 
Fannie A. J. Tinsley, Col’d.... B 1928 50 
Ella Nora Bushrod, Col’d.... B 1928 50 
Mrs. H. H. McKenney........ A 1929 60 
Mrs. Florence J. Roane, Col’d B 1931 50 
Mrs. Edmonia G. Sanford.... 1932 66 
Wise County 
Mra. Bicliie Pi PER i dscesce A 1924 53 
Miss Arminta Craft......... B 192 50 
Mrs. Floretta M. Rockwell... A 1927 53 
Miss Mollie Simmons........ A 1928 48 
Miss Ida L. Waldron........ A 1928 47 
5 ey EE. withGbaxrne Chindae B 1929 62 
oe 0 OU eee ee ee A 1929 44 
Mrs. Fannie T. Fleming...... A 1931 55 
Fe eer ee d 1931 59 
Miss Alberta Bickley......... A 1931 53 
Miss Alice K, Bruce......... B 1931 50 
Mrs. Kate P. Spracher....... B 1933 60 
Miss Mattie L. Porter........ A 1935 68 
i i ere B 1935 61 
Wythe County 
Mrs. Bessie R. Dicks........ A 1921 45 
5. ee DO, TOs « ctas area B 1923 62 
Miss Josie D. Huddle........ B 1927 59 
Mrs. B. A. Bentley, Col’d.... A 1927 43 
ee ee eae B 1928 64 
Thos. C. Johnson, Col’d...... A 1928 67 
Miss Minnie S. Huddle....... B 1928 64 
Mrs. Bertha M. B. Tipton..... A 1929 49 
Miss Carrie E. Mahood...... A 1929 61 
Ee ie te EN oa o Ovave See A 1931 62 
Mrs. Mary H. Gardner....... B 1931 51 
Mre. Wiora 6. Moore... ..csse. B 1931 59 
Miss R. Anna Huddle........ B 1932 55 
Mrs. S. Pearle Huddle........ A 1934 40 
Miss Nannie Crockett........ A 1934 64 
Miss Margaret M. Coughlan.. B 1935 62 
York County 
Wie DEO Bo bv bse vee B 1920 50 
Alice B. Taylor, Col. oss. B 1931 70 
Miss Lula A. Norton, Col’d... B 1934 50 
Alexandria City 
Mise 'V.. As Gee: icscasvebaes B 1913 56 
Miss Anna N, Summers...... B 1925 66 
Miss Nannie M. Davis...... B 1929 64 
Mrs. H. E. Thornton, Col’d... B 1929 56 
Miss Oreon Bruce. ...cccccss B 1934 58 
Henry T. White, Col’d....... B 1934 71 
Mra. Laome J. ClOGs.<0ccseves B 1935 58 
Bristol City 
Mrs. Virginia Parrish........ B 1934 71 
Clifton Forge City 
Miss A. E. Boatwright....... B 1920 59 
Miss Mary A. Sanderson, Col’d A 1910 49 
Mies Tdlig Tullo. .ioscsvses B 1928 51 
Elliott S. Pogue, Col’d....... B 1930 59 
Mra. J. A. QO: 060 ncesees B 1930 63 
Charlottesville City 
Mary L. Farrar, Col’d......<«« B 1923 54 
Mrs. Mary E. Gordon, Col’d.. B 1930 60 
Danville City 
Mrs, James. BD. CremGss<i<css B 1909 45 
Bee. TAO Gh. Ms 6 6 Sates sees A 1913 44 
Mine. Wnts Figs ccicssccscs B 1918 56 
Miss Maggie N. Brown...... B 1920 50 
Miss Bessie S. Herndon...... B 1924 63 
Miss Alice L. Hundley....... B 1926 52 
Martha J. Adams, Col’d...... B 1926 50 
Ford H. Wheatley........... B 1927 72 
Miss Rosa Robertson........ B 1932 53 
Miss Alice A, Crawley...... A 1932 57 
Mrs. Annie B. Claiborn...... B 1934 59 
Miss Ina M. Clement......... B 1934 65 
. Pere ee B 1934 72 
Miss Mary M. Mack.......... B 1935 60 
Fredericksburg City 
J. C. Grant... .cceserseesceee B 1924 63 
Sadie Taliaferro, Col’d....... B 1928 50 





Quar- 
terly 
Pension 
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Class Year 
Retired 
Hampton City 
Mr. Fred A. MGRBR so acc0565- B 1935 
Harrisonb City 
Miss Orra Bowman.......... 1923 
Miss S. Fannie Speck........ B 1928 
Bere, SR A, GR « vce sacs B 1928 
P Lynchburg City 
Mrs. Alice R. Harris........ A 1922 
Miss Mollie B. Lowry........ B 1909 
Miss Sallie D. Royal........ A 1912 
mere. A. T.. Mortis, Col’é...... B 1915 
Mrs. A. W. Vassar, Col’d.... B 1919 
Miss Betty P. Reveley....... B 1923 
Miss Mary L. McCue........ B 1924 
Bee. See Ge, Bs os cccivces A 1925 
Miss Lucy B. Childs......... B 1926 
Mrs. Hattie R. Schaefer...... B 1929 
Miss Anna M. Snead......... B 1929 
Virginia M. Randolph, Col’d.. B 1929 
Mrs, W. S. Anderson......... A 1930 
Miss Belle H. Burton........ B 1909 
Bees Lee Fs GRAVE. ci cesses B 1933 
Martinsville City 
Miss Sue M. Hardie.......... B 1932 
Newport News City 
pT Oe a ae re B 1923 
Mrs. Gertrude G. Fitzgerald, 
a ae eee 3 1932 
Mrs. Mary E. Haywood, Col’d B 1933 
Norfolk City 
Miss Blanche Baker......... B 1922 
Mire. Kate PB. ByPG.o.cscrses B 1922 
Miss Agnes M. Cornick, Col’d B 1922 
... & 4 sare A 1922 
St Pr. cw ecanes 40 B 1910 
Miss Florence Garner........ A 1915 
Miss Mary C. Tebault........ B 1919 
Be: Zs. Bx GPO so soeccccsse B 1921 
Miss Mattie G. Coggin...... B 1923 
Mrs. Clara N. McDermont.... A 1925 
Maggie W. Lawrence, Col’d.. A 1925 
Mrs. Wessie N. Eason........ B 1925 
Miss Fanny B. Butt.......... B 1925 
Mise Kate H. Bell .........- A 1925 
Miss Virginia L. Starke...... A 1926 
Miss Gabriella T. Burton.... A 1926 
Ss a. as 0 6 40-0 0:0 3:0 B. 1926 
Miss Anna M. Poole.......... B 1926 
Miss Rose L. Dexter........ A 1927 
Miss Mary L. Cobbs........ B 1928 
some FT. Bear, COPE. .ocsscece A 1928 
Sadie Bright Crocker, Col’d.. A 1928 
Mrs. Lillian S. B. Paxton.... A 1929 
Richard H. Timberlake...... A 1929 
Mrs. Lizzie R. Hinton, Col'd.. B 1930 
8 Se EO eer eee B 1931 
Mrs. Florence S. Baber, Col’d B 1931 
De A. Sas 6 obec ceseen B 1931 
Asti GIGS «600s scccccces B 1931 
Mrs. Kate Hall Dunbar...... A 1932 
Migs Mary BRGOR. 2. cc ccccces B 1931 
Mare. Tre TE. GRP. oc cc ccces B 1933 
Miss Lillian M. Ogilvie...... B 1933 
Miss Susie L. Phaup........ B 1933 
Miss Imogene Montague..... B 1934 
Petersburg City 
Miss Maude F. Brackett..... A 1908 
Miss Maggie S. Hite......... A 1916 
Miss Sallie G. Robertson.... B 1916 
Miss Annie R. Baugh........ A 1919 
Miss Mary C. Martin........ B 1924 
Miss Mabel A. Harris, Col’d.. B 1925 
William A. Parham, Col’d.... A 1930 
Wire, IGe MM. Carter... i -iccvcrs A 1934 
Mrs. James E. Shields, Col’d. B 1935 
Portsmouth City 
Sie: TDi: PIs 6 i:6e400% 00% A 1922 
Miss Harriet L. Lash........ A 1911 
Miss Sallie E. Morris........ A 1911 
Miss Alice W. Core. ..csceroes A 1920 
Mrs. Martha B. Miltier...... A 1922 
Miss Mary Wood Sylvester... B 1912 
Miss Mabel V. Pollard...... A 1923 
Radford City 
Mra. Ida V. Stome.....cccres B 1919 
Mrs. Florence Shanklin...... B 1921 
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Quar- Quar- 

terly Class Year Age terly 

| Pe on Retired Pension 
Miss Nellie B. Caldwell f 125.00 Roanoke City 








Miss M. Grace Caldwell 129.00 Miss Emma S. Moser A 1920 52 71.25 
Miss Cora E. Baker I 16.00 IH. Rut igh B 19223 68 125.00 
F + Miss Cora M. Board ee 1926 6 125.00 
Richmond City Miss Lucy Addison, Col’d B 1927 66 125.00 
Miss Isabel R. Woodson 73.13 Miss Berta Alice Johnson B 1932 63 125.00 
Mrs. Nettie M. Pollard 75.18 Mr Susie T. Oliver, Col’d B 1932 66 100.00 
Miss Helen M Hall I ov Miss Katherins Spencer Go db 1932 59 100.00 
Mrs. Lizzie S. Philliy l ( Miss Virs IE. Ros Col'd RB 1933 63 16.00 
Miss Lillie Smith r Mrs. H. W Manson \ 1954 54 125.00 
Miss Marion V. Du\ | 1.14 Miss Nar e EK. Bur ! B 1934 67 125.00 
Miss Nora Sheppers: S$ 69 M Marion B. Coc B 1934 59 125.00 
Miss Margaret L. Zi c } 82.94 Miss Nat Crocket Bb 1934 65 125.00 
Miss Emily D. Bosher 1.25 Miss E I h Moon B 1934 59 125.00 
Miss Willie B Bowls | 63 Mrs. E. B. English Wad b 1934 50 125.00 
Miss Mary Jasper, C ».0 Mrs M L. Keister \ 1935 69 125.00 
Mrs. Grace S, Taliafer l 00 Mrs. Er Vi Locke Bi 1935 59 125.00 
Mrs. Rosa G Albert ». 00 
Miss Lucy T. Eubar 18.38 South Norfolk 
Mrs. Mabel G. Smitt 129.00 Arthur ! B 1931 64 125.00 
re , Miss Ii nna C. Young \ 1935 68 125.00 
Staunton City 
Miss | n ' B 1912 51 97.42 
Miss Annis Mills B 1913 59 69.07 
Mrs. I n H. Surber B 1920 62 87.19 
( MI M M. A I \ 1921 55 82.54 
( \I Ss Ma } ] 1921 59 88.88 
ra . ett. Col I 1921 61 84.94 
i j | Mi H S. Walte \ 1930 11 125.00 
Mis Lucy W. Quarl: 125 
Mrs. va K. Jone Suffolk City 
rea 2 mot tT , vB? M N \. Parke \ 1927 19 125.00 
“ea oo - EPI 4 4 Williamsburg City 
Misa Margaret BK Cy s ¢ : \irs I (j nt  &. j B 1917 48 32.50 
ieee. Virginia. Ls. Cott: Mii \ 3 WwW hing C’d B 1931 60 63.75 
Miss M. Eleanor G . 
irs. Imogene C. Will Winchester City 
Clifford L. Winfree, C 25 Mrs. L W. Barnett, C 1 B 1928 3 87.50 
W. LEON MASON, Princess Anne 
NE of the mul levices \lthoug the educational film is compara- 
which has r ed into’ tively new, its use being confined to a few of the 


the school for 1 f in larger school systen n the country, no little 
struction is the moti t value thinking has been d in its connection. Along 
it possesses as an 11 much with its development, educators viewed the 
mooted question as t educa inema with approval, but it was not until 1922 
tors are giving no lit |, based tha t experimentation was begun. Since 
upon pedagogical exper tat ttention that date, excluding those of the writer, there 
that the cinema is 1 tionabl have been some fourteen sets of investigations 
justified. Its influen n t in popu in the field, each making some contribution and 
lace today 1s hardly « r singel many proving that the motion picture can be 
factor; therefore, it ; rs 1 vince used effectively to aid the teacher. From these 
of the school to utih ty ty, investigations one may glean nine major con- 
viz., to train the futur { te the clus 
higher type, or edu ! ) el (1) Films are most useful when limited to 
ploy it as a device to su t tru their recognized province, that of depicting 
tion. Such an assert t 4 ndly: it mot 
is based upon scienti I] (2) Films are most effective when accom- 
other theories that rt n th panied by an oral explanation 


classroom, it has be ve its (3) Films are superior to oral presentation for 


worth. the purpose of introducing a unit of work. 
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(4) Pupils learn more from seeing a film than 
by merely reading the material shown in the 
film. 

(5) Mentally average pupils learn as much 
when instruction is supplemented by a fiim as 
bright pupils do without the film. 

(6) Pupils who have had the film supplement 
learn more, remember more, and forget more 
than those who have not had it. 

(7) Pupils themselves prefer motion pictures 
to any other kind of instructional aid. 

(8) Films tend to increase the interest of 
pupils in their work. 

(9) Sound pictures are effective in a similar 
manner but to a greater degree than silent films. 

These represent only the general conclusions 
which one obtains from the experiments, but if 
one went no further the value of films would be 
established. They prove, if statistical measures 
are dependable, that films are probably the most 
effective media of instruction when they are 
properly applied. 

In addition to these the writer conducted a 
controlled experiment the purpose of which was: 
to determine the value of films when used as an 
introduction to a unit of work as compared to 
their value when: used both as an introduction 
and as a summary. Comparisons were made 
from three standpoints: (a) for a group of 
eighty students as a whole, (b) for upper and 
lower mental age groups, one-half of the pupils 
falling in either group, and (c) for extremely 
high and extremely low mental age groups, the 
former being represented by students with a 
M. A. of 14 years 1 month and above while those 
in the latter group were below 12 years men- 
tally. From these, three major conclusions were 
evident : 

(1) Repetition of the film at the end of a unit 
of work is inferior to an oral review when an 
average group of students is concerned, whether 
it be immediately after instruction or from the 
standpoint of retention. 

(2) For students whose mental ages are below 
average, a repetition of the film after a unit of 
work is completed is superior to an oral review, 
the advantage becoming greater as the mental 
age reduces. 
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(3) For upper mental age students conclusion 
“2” is exactly reversed. 

This study of films as supplementary aids to 
teaching was approached by the writer without 
any feeling of favoritism or bias. It was at- 
tempted with the desire to find out something 
of the advantages and disadvantages of a much 
discussed problem. When completed, however, 
no other feeling could well have availed than a 
conviction that the motion picture should and 
will become thoroughly adapted to and utilized 
in our schools. This should not continue to be 
a topic about which much is said and little done. 

A few of the outstanding school systems in 
our country, notably the State of Ohio, New 
York City, and Chicago, have regular depart- 
ments of visual instruction of which films are 
the most important part, and many of our state 
universities are providing them for loan. Possi- 
bly it will be slow, but I believe it is a certainty 
that they will come into their own. With a pro- 
jector and a few dollars with which to pay post- 
age and insurance, the smallest school can now 
secure an unlimited number of appropriate films 
free of rental charge. May the pioneering spirit 
among our teaching personnel be persistent 
enough to win for the motion picture its right- 
ful place. 

It is not claimed, as Edison believed, that ‘the 
only textbooks needed will be for the teachers’ 
own use,” and that “films are inevitable as the 
sole teaching method.” On the contrary, they 
can be used effectively as supplementary ma- 
terial if properly applied. They should be em- 
ployed to present the stories of history, the 
natural wonders of geography, the beauties of 
literature, and the phenomena of science; in 
short, they must depict motion, their natural 
province. But those things which can be taught 
through charts may be more effectively presented 
through charts, the same being true of maps, 
graphs, etc. In presenting a problem in mathe- 
matics, one does not go far afield to say that films 
are useless. It is not expected that they will re- 
place reading and study, nor is it hoped that they 
will because we do not wish to make a sluggard 
of the child entrusted to the school. Films may 
be employed to strengthen and enrich instruction, 


not to revolutionize it. 
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Your Profession 


“If you work in a profession, in 
Heaven’s name work for it. If you 
live by a profession, live for it. Help 
advance your co-worker. Respect the 
great power that protects you, that 
surrounds you with the advantages 
organization, and that makes it pos 
sible for you to achieve results. Speak 
well for it. Stand for it. Stand for 
its professional supremacy If 
must obstruct or decry those who strive 
to help, why—quit the profession. But 
as long as you are part of a profession 
do not belittle it. If you do you are 
loosening the tendrils that hold you t 
it and with the first high wind that 
comes along you will be uprooted anc 
blown away and probably you will 
never know why.” 














The 
William Byrd Press 


INCORPORATED 


PRINTERS 


College Annuals and School Catalogs 
are Our Specialties 


LET US ESTIMATE ON YOUR 
NEXT PUBLICATION «2 « « « 


THE WILLIAM BYRD PRESS, Inc. 
6-8 North Sixth Street 
Richmond * Virginia 








Supplementary Readers: FRENCH—GERMAN—SPANISH 


FRENCH 
FIRST YEAR 
Hills & Dondo: La France 
Cochran & Eddy: Si nous lisions* 
Claretie: Pierrille (Cochran & Eddy 


Lavisse: Histoire de France Cours Elémen- 


taire 
SECC YN D YEA R 


Dumas: D’Artagnan (New Type Reader 
Coleman & Others: Heath Graded French 


teadings, Elementary 


Lavisse: Histoire de France, Cours Moven 


GERMAN 
FIRST YEAR 


Betz: Till Eulenspiegels lustige Streiche 


Type Reader) 
Graded German Readers (Nos. 1-5 
boldt, Morgan, and Purin 


*The Heath-Chicago Language Seri 


Hagboldt & Kaufmann: Lesebuch fiir Anfan- 
ger* 

SECOND YEAR 

Graded German Readers (Nos. 6-10)* 

Heath German Readings, Elementary, Vol- 
umes I and IT 

Leopold: Reise durch Deutschland* 


SPANISH 

FIRST YEAR 
Castillo & Sparkman: Primeras lecturas 

espanolas* 
Hills & Cano: Cuentos y leyendas 
Pittaro & Green: Cuentos contados 
SECOND YEAR 
Boggs & Castillo: Leyendas épicas de Espafia* 
Castillo & Sparkman: Espafia en América* 
Pittaro & Green: Veinte cuentos divertidos 
Weems: Un verano en Espafia 


’ 





D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


180 Varick Street 


New York City 
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In a recent contest spon- 
‘an lorestry Association, in 
word to 


is offered for the best 


rcial forestry from noncom 


stroforestry was chosen. 
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ENGRAVING CO.: 
ARTISTS —@=— DESIGNERS 


LINE AND HALFTONE PRINTING PLATES 


1 GOVERNOR ST. RICHMOND, VA, PHONE 2-0776 
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EYEGLASSES - KODAKS 


257 418 
Granby Street E. Grace St. 
Norfolk, Richmond, 
Va Va. 






































The NEW 
MERRIAM-WEBSTER 


New from cover to cover. Backed by a century of 
leadership. William Allan Neilson, President of 
Smith College, Editor in Chief, heads the most 
authoritative staff of editors ever organized. Con- 
tains 600,000 entries—the greatest amount of in- 
formation ever put into one volume— 122,000 
more entries than any other dictionary. 12,000 
terms illustrated. Magnificent plates in color 
and half tone. Thousands of encyclopedic ar- 
ticles —3,350 pages. Write for free, illustrated 
pamphlet containing specimen pages, color 
plates, and full information. 


G. & C. 


MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 


DI CTIONARY Second Edition 
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A Merry Christmas 
from Betty (and T.P.U.) 


This vear there are many teachers 
who can give Christmas presents 
only because they had the foresight 


to enroll as members of T.P.U. 


These teachers were either sick, 
or met with an accident, 
or lost salary through quarantine. 


Without checks from T.P.U. 
they would have been forced 
to draw on their savings, 

or even borrow. 


They would have had to dispense 
with that greatest of luxuries 
the giving of gifts. 


But they were members of T.P.U. 

By having paid from $6.00 to $30.00 
they were able to receive 

the most generous sickness, 

accident and quarantine benefits 
available today. 





Some Reasons for T.P.U.’s Standing 
Alone 


Non-profit seeking. Protects all yea 

Open to teachers between IS and 60. 
Cost not influenced by age. Member- 
ship retainable by those who stop 
teaching or marry. Certificates ($6 
to $30 a year) suited to the needs of 
every teacher—young or old—kinder 
garten, grade school, high school o 


college. 
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TEACHERS 
moore 7 Wh T-3 - 
PROTECTIVE UNION 
T. P. U. Building, Lancaster, Pa 
or Local Deputy 

















PRACTICE BOOK 


<cptteD ENGLISH LANGUAGE jel PRACTICE BOOK 
Bora c GUAG =a PRACTICE BOOK 
_ ed 


7 
APPLIED ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
se > act) SIXTH 
| GRADE 
eh. 
BURLESON 


*:, CASH ond 
M‘CORK LE 


ALLYN «xe BACON 
eecvee oe vam cameamen erncrrtn essa nam FONTS 
ALLYN sxe BACON 
easvew one pean cemaee atsamnacemnan sen <# . 
ALLYN axe BACON 
cow earn concaneratnnntn mannan-tn rane om 





PRACTICE BOOKS FOR 
APPLIED ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


Under Supervision 


Allyn and Bacon 


( \ , rh 
sala ( hi ivo 


1 Francis 





Dallas 





